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IS CONVERSATION A LOST ART? 


BY ELIOT 


N closing a volume of eigh- 
teenth-century memories or a 
history of the graceful epoch 
around which distance and 
tradition have cast such 
charm, the impression remains 
that polite society one hundred and fifty 
years ago could have been little, better than 
a talking machine—a well-oiled and smooth- 
ly running mill for the grinding of phrases, 

Those who are inclined to think this an 
exaggeration should glance over the account 
Rousseau has left of a three months’ visit to 
Chenonceaux. It gives an excellent idea of 
the wordy ways of his day. 

The Fermier-Général Dupin and his spouse, 
we learn from that writer, were in the habit 
of filling the restored pleasure-house of Diane 
de Poitiers with a circle of friends gathered 
in sunny Touraine to enjoy the summer and 
autumn months. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more opposed to our ideas of country life than 
the existence of those people (who all affect 
to worship “ Nature”), as described in the 
“ Confessions.” 

The guests of Madame Dupin never thought 
of leaving the chateau from one week’s end 
to the other. Indeed, the high-heeled shoes 
and fragile brocades then worn by both sexes 
were but little adapted to boating on the 
sedgy river or rambling in country lanes. 
In consequence, rural pastimes were replaced 
by such in-door amusements as “ the compos- 
ing and reading of anagrams and acrostics,” 
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the acting of charades, but chiefly by unend- 
ing talk, a stream of which flowed through the 
chateau, much as the Cher runs beneath it; 
the good people gathered in the stately draw- 
ing-rooms seemed to have plunged into the 
wordy flood on rising, and continued to dis- 
port themselves therein with little interrup- 
tion until they retired for the night. 

Curious as this may sound to modern ears, 
it is a fairly: good picture of both the town 
and country life led by our forebears. 

In England, on the Continent, and even 
here in this primitive land, it was the uni- 
versal habit to converse. The open-air sports 
that fill so large a part of our lives were un- 
known, travelling (for pleasure) was out 
of the question, and the “ current literature,” 
which now strews the humblest tables with 
such a variety of light reading, had not been 
dreamed of. 

A few of the richer men hunted, but with 
that exception, everybody making pretensions 
to gentility beguiled the monotony of their 
days and nights with conversation. 

The babble of the courtiers who gathered 
at a great lady’s levee replaced her morning 
paper, and the gossip exchanged in her draw- 
ing-rooms at night took the place now occu- 
pied in a woman’s life by the novel and the 
magaziné. Everybody was expected to talk, 
and trained for the purpose, from the clergy- 
man whose congregation thought themselves 
neglected if he gave them less than an hour’s 
sermon twice each Sunday, to the statesman in 
power who gloried in endless orations. Let 
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those who doubt read the discourses which 
Burke and his peers inflicted upon a long- 
suffering Parliament! 

As might have been expected, the stage— 
that world in miniature — took the verbose 
epidemic and produced plays which were (with 
one or two brilliant exceptions) but dialogues 
held together by little plot and less action. 

This was the epoch when that most over- 
rated institution, the “salon,” flourished. I 
write over-rated advisedly, as it is difficult 
to imagine that any circle where men and 
women met simply to talk could have been 
often amusing. Even at a day when practice 
had made people as quick at repartee as nimble 
in passing the conversational ball, the dull 
hours must have been numerous and the en- 
tertaining moments rare. Madame Récamier, 
we read, stopped at home every evening dur- 
ing forty years, and made tea for a dozen or 
so of old gentlemen, who (to economize 
candles and fire-wood at home) passed those 
hours in her society. One doubts, on think- 
ing of these receptions, if even the presence 
of her beloved Chateaubriand and an occa- 
sional sitting when the talk was really good, 
eould have recompensed that charming lady 
for years of boredom. 

The reductio ad absurdum, the very climax 
of ennui, must, however, have been reached 
in the Neckers’ drawing-rooms when the 
future Madame de Staé]l—a large-headed child 
of nine—mounted a high chair in the centre 
of an attentive cirele and proceeded to talk 
thirteen to the dozen on every conceivable 
subject from love and abstract philosophy to 
“ Shakspere and the musical glasses.” 

How bored they must have been at home, 
all those fine gentlemen and powdered dames, 
not to have fled, as we would do to-day, be- 
fore that precocious infant and her gab! 

It is only when we reflect on the sameness 
and tameness of private life a dozen decades 
ago, and on the slavery of a court existence, 
whether at Windsor, Berlin, or Versailles, that 
one feels a little sympathy for the generation 
that smothered its weariness under a feather 
bed of words. 

Fortunately for humanity, this tide of 
words, having reached its flood, began to ebb 
during the early troubled years of our cen- 
tury, when the attention of mankind was turn- 
ed from talk to deeds. Since then, educated 
humanity has, undoubtedly, chattered less 
with each succeeding decade. The writers 


who affect to belittle our age and its ways de- 
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light in pointing out this fact, quoting it as 
a proof of lowered and more material stand- 
ards. “ The art of conversation has been lost,” 
say these wiseacres, which is singularly unjust 
on their part, for it must be evident to any 
ene taking the trouble to think about it that 
unnecessary babble has simply been pushed 
aside by other interests, steam and electricity 
having replaced “ wind” in more senses than 
one among the progressive races. 

Well-bred Britons voted it “bad form” to 
talk overmuch, years ago, thus leading the 
way to a greatly needed reform. We have 
slowly followed in England’s track, but the 
Latin races still linger behind in the semi- 
savage, taking stage of their development. 

In this country, men in every rank of life, 
from the shop-boy to the statesman, feel the 
effect of the altered point of view—evidences 
of the change are, however, most noticeable 
in our literary and social circles. 

Thirty years ago it was the ambition of 
every careful hostess to secure at least one 
good talker for a dinner party, which indi- 
vidual, understanding perfectly why he had 
been asked, started out, as soon as the soup 
had been disposed of, to entertain the table, 
engrossing the conversation and exacting the 
undivided attention of the guests. Woe to 
the unwary mortals who, tempted by distance 
started to chatter among themselves; the 
raconteur would stop-in the middle of his 
story, glare at the offenders, and then call 
down the table in a loud voice, “ As I was tell- 
ing these ladies!” Then, having chained the 
stragglers to his chariot-wheels, would roll tri- 
umphantly on the roar of laughter with which 
he terminated his twice-told tale. 

From time to time you may still meet one 
of this disappearing species, feeding in some 
lonely place—like a solitary megatherium, the 
vanished glory of an earlier age. If you are 
lucky enough to find the gentleman practising 
his antiquated tricks before people who believe 
in him and think “ Mr. B. is so amusing,” 
watch him, for he will give you a better idea 
of what our grandparents liked than any 
amount of reading, besides he is one of an al- 
most extinct genus, therefore worthy of study. 
After an evening passed in Megatherium’s so- 
ciety, one is apt to offer up a fervent thanks- 
giving that what we would call “ The Art of 
Conversation” has fallen into disfavor. It 


‘is not only at the older clubs and in conserva- 


tive houses that you find it is the old men who 
talk most. In smoking-car or hotel lobby, it 
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is always the white-haired irrepressible who is 
chattering. 

The youngsters who are so quickly crowd- 
ing us out of our places belong to a silent 
race, having been brought up to consider un- 
necessary babble as an acute offence against 
good taste. A youth who has too much to say 
is now voted “fresh” by his companions, an 
awful verdict under which the culprit wilts 
and disappears. Doubtless the fear of a like 
fate, overhanging the unwary, serves to hold 
the men one meets in office or restaurant so 
mute during the long hours they pass together. 
They realize that there is nothing the modern 
American shuns so carefully as a talker. 

In the summer city where I write these 
lines, an elderly bachelor is at this moment 
wandering clubless and forlorn because he 
could not dam up the torrent of his talk. 
Like Arethusa, the cruel gods had turned him 
into a fountain, a perennial spring, of words; 
victim of his own loquacity, he now stands 
outside the gate of his paradise. Yet if a 
careless providence had not cast this man 
into the world half a century too late, he 
would have been the most dined-out mortal 
of the day, and had he lived when “ salons” 
were in vogue, might have shone a bright star 
in some loquacious firmament. 

“But the causes of this change?” I hear 
a gentle reader exclaim. “ You give what you 
assert to be facts without any explanation.” 

The causes are varied and radical. The 
whole structure of society lends itself now to 
the elimination of words. Both our work and 
our play are silently accomplished. We hurry 
from one occupation to another. We dash 
through our meals and pass even leisure mo- 
ments in a breathless search for amusement. 
Aside from these, and such evident causes as 
cheap postage and the morning paper, there 
are several influences which tend to keep 
Young America silent. 

First among these comes the fact that we 
are a self-conscious and thin-skinned race, 
averse by both temperament and training to 
the discussion of subjects which move us 
deeply, or the occupations that fill our days; 
we call the latter “talking shop” and avoid 
it, that is, all but our sportsmen and women, 
who rarely mention any other topic. 

The author of Unleavened Bread (that de- 
lightful sketch of a modern Madame Bou- 
vary) hits at the former peculiarity when 
he describes Selma’s disgust on finding the 
great men she meets averse to laying bare 
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their souls to her eye, and inclined to turn 
her attempts at “ talk talk” aside with good- 
natured chaff. 

Second among the causes which have closed 
the rising generation’s lips stands the slang 
word “chestnut.” Before its advent, people 
were willing to hear a story several times, 
and thought it often improved with age. It 
is impossible now to tell the freshest anec- 
dote without one of your hearers murmuring 
the fatal word under his breath. In conse- 
quence, sensitive people have retired more 
and more into themselves. Like all reformers, 
we have gone too far. The aim of half the 
young men that one meets at present is to clip 
down their sentences and snip off their words 
until the bare skeleton of conversation only 
is left. In trying to eliminate the bore, we 
have killed pleasant conversation. 

Another prime cause of the decline of ra- 
tional talk lies in the inability of the average 
American to listen. 

Conversation calls for training of two 
kinds; a talker presupposes a listener. Now, 
listening is a platonic occupation out of fash- 
ion on this side of the Atlantic. Watch care- 
fully a group of our compatriots chattering to- 
gether and you will notice that the speaker is 
rarely allowed to finish a sentence. His com- 
panions will snap the thread of talk away 
from him, unconscious of any incivility— 
just from sheer nervous inability to listen to 
the end; having “ caught on” to the drift of 
an idea, they can no more listen placidly to 
its development than they can wait until a 
play is over, or a cable-car stopped, to make 
their exit. 

Have you ever been in a barn-yard when 
a hen more fortunate than the others un- 
earthed a nice fat worm? Long experience 
having taught the fowl that she will not be 
allowed to enjoy her prize in peace, she starts 
to run with it, pursued by the other chickens, 
who snatch the tidbit from her and from each 
other, until the mangled dainty disappears. 
When our impatient compatriots discuss a 
topic of interest, it gets much the same treat- 
ment as the worm. Interrupting is a na- 
tional peculiarity; we are so quick-witted and 
seize a train of thought with such facility 
that any attempt at its elaboration gets on our 
nerves. 

Here perhaps lies the reason why no “ sa- 
lon ” ever has or ever can exist on this con- 
tinent. The fundamental idea of such a cen- 
tre is the tranquil discussion of a subject, its 
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analysis and dissection by a circle of unoccu- 
pied and calm-minded people, and requires 
something difficult for us Yankees to accord, 
time and undivided attention. 

Last winter a painter in whose studio a 
group of friends were idling, told us an 
amusing anecdote. While he was speaking 
one of the men sat pulling impatiently at 
his mustache, evidently inattentive and 
watching for a pause, to jump in and tell a 
story of his own. r 

No sooner had our host finished than the 
other man with an abstracted “ Yes, very odd, 
very odd!” started out, and told us the identi- 
cal anecdote all over again at some length, 
to the amusement and confusion of his com- 
panions. 

This is not quoted as a sample of our inter- 
course with each other, yet who has not re- 
lapsed into discouraged silence on discover- 
ing, by a companion’s wandering eye, that 
one’s words were unheard, or been tempted, 
like the old gentleman in the story, to say to 
an inattentive neighbor, “ The person next you 
must be enjoying my conversation, for it is 
going into one of your ears and out of the 
other!” 

Even our. modes of locomotion have con- 
spired against leisurely chatter. In the days 
when people still had time to talk, moderately, 
a friend was in the habit of coming in a com- 
fortable trap and taking me long drives, dur- 
ing which we discussed many pleasant topics, 
to the soothing rhythm of horses’ hoofs on 
the soft roadway. 

The same man now appears with a snorting, 
plunging, twelve-horse-power enginé, and 
we do fifty miles or so at a breakneck 
speed, like locomotive drivers trying to make 
up time—he pale with excitement, for a 
false movement is a serious matter, and I 
holding on by both hands and my mouth tight 
shut, for to open it is to swallow a beetle or 
two that haven’t had time to get out of our 
way. 

Last, but by no means least, come the special 
vocabularies employed to-day by the devotees 
of all-invading sports which go so far toward 
making conversation scrappy and meaning- 
less. 
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What pleasure, for instance, can an unin- 
itiated mortal take in the following colloquy 
going on next him at dinner? 

Youth to pretty girl: “Pity you greened 
that nice brassey lie; should have teed the 
bunker,” ete. 

Pretty girl: “I was snagging a caddie 
with my lofter! but I made a neat putt.” 
And so on from soup to coffee. 

Is it possible that like George III, who 
thought Shakspere’s writings “mostly non- 
sense!” I am underrating the prattle of my 
neighbors? Can it be that hidden meanings 
too sacred for profane ears lie in cryptogram 
amid those phrases? At times it seems as if 
this must be the explanation, for dull as sports 
make our youths, it is hardly possible for men 
to sit entire afternoons explaining to each 
other why their “spinnaker fouled the time- 
limit or gybed the fin-keel.” Yet this is about 
what one hears by way of conversation in club 
and drawing-room, until the listener begins 
to doubt whether the present—so vast an im- 
provement upon the past in many ways—is 
headed in the right direction after all as to 
questions conversational, and asks himself if 
the wordy Charybdis of our forebears pre- 
sented greater dangers than the silent Scylla 
toward which we are now drifting. 

When an ambitious hostess bewails the ab- 
sence of an American salon, and intimates 
that she would like to “ have” one, I hear in 
my mind’s ear the infant Necker talking 
against time on subjects she could not have 
understood, and decide that the present fad 
is the least harmful, and yet—? 

Without regretting the garrulous eighteenth 
century, one looks with some apprehension to 
the fate toward which the present affectation 
of silence is leading us. What is to be the 
end? Is the human race returning to the 
muteness of the brute creation? Will the 
coming man be a stenographing, telegraphing, 
heliographing biped with the power of speech 
—like an elementary toe—atrophied from dis- 
use? Frankly, it begins to look like it! 

It has been impressed upon us all for so 
long that speech is only silver while silence 
is pure gold, that the majority of Americans 
have decided against “ free coinage!” 














FIRST LESSONS IN GOLF 


BY J. 


PARMLY PARET 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


VEN in these advanced days of many 
EK professionals, a large proportion of 

those who learn to play golf do not have 
the advantage of expert coaching, and particu- 
larly among women, who for want of a com- 
petent teacher pick up the game themselves, 
there is a woful lack of the ingredients of 
good form which are so essential to any degree 
of skill. Hosts of women who want to learn 
the game do not have access to the services of 
a professional or ex- 
pert amateur coach, 


correction after the bad habits have been al- 
lowed to grow. In no other sport is good form 
in the stroke so imperative, and perhaps in 
no other is it more often neglected. A few 
words then from one who has had to learn the 
game himself, and who has also taught enough 
women the first rudiments of good form to 
appreciate their shortcomings, may prove the 
ounce of prevention. If they are followed 
closely they may save pounds of corrections 





while many others 
who might, do not 
take advantage of 
such coaching for 
one reason or an- 
other, economy, 
modesty, or indiffer- 





Be the cause 
what it may, the re- 


ence. 


sult is that we see 
far too many women 
on the links who 
have all the natural 
requirements for 
playing the game, 
yet who wield their 
clubs so awkwardly 
that it does not 


require a second 
glance to show any 
initiated observer 
the reason for their 
shortcomings is in 


the lack of coaching. 


ADDRESSING 


As with most other games, in golf every- 
thing depends upon beginning in the right 
path. It is too late to wait until one has 
learned to hit the ball truly before she learns 
the first principles of good form, for then 
she will have acquired the bad style that is so 
difficult to shake off, and which stands for- 
ever in the way of progress at the game. 
Just as surely as an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, a few drops of advice 
at the beginning will save whole oceans of 





later on. 

First, as to the 
selection of clubs, 
let me say that 


aside from the ques- 
tion of good heads 
and good __ shafts 
(for both of which 
a beginner must de- 
pend on expert in- 





spection), the most 
important considera- 
tion is that of 


length, and this de- 
pends entirely upon 
the height and the 
length of the arms 
of the prospective 
player. A club that 
too long or too 
short often has 
much to do with a 
beginner’s poor 
strokes, too 
much care cannot 
be given to. the 
selection of those with shafts of the proper 
length. The position for all strokes with the 
wooden clubs should be erect, with one leg 
straight under the body, heel to the ground 
and toe pointed slightly in, and the shoulders 
bent a little forward from the hips. The 
level of the grip should be slightly below the 
hips and not more than four inches from 
the body. 

In selecting a driver or a brassey then, 
place the head of the club so that it naturally 
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and 


THE BALL. 
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rests flat on the ground, and then step back, 
and, taking the proper position for the stroke, 
see that the middle of the grip—not its short- 
est end nor the extreme end of the shaft— 
reaches to the position in which your hands 
should be in making a drive or brassey 
stroke. For the cleek, mid-iron, and lofter, 
the shaft should be only an inch or two 
shorter, but the niblick and approaching- 
mashie should be still shorter_in the shaft, 
for in using them the body is bent over more, 
the grip is shorter and the swing less. A 
putter should be the shortest of all the clubs, 
for in using it properly the player should 
bend down well over the ball. 

The best time to practise in quiet and with- 
out the “gallery,” which is usually so dis- 
concerting to a beginner, is in the morning 
of some week-day when there are few mem- 
bers at the links. If a professional’s ser- 
vices are to be had, he will give all the instruc- 
tion that is necessary, but if the novice in- 
tends to learn the game alone, it is well to 
begin by hiring a caddie and practise first at 
driving from the tee. A _ half-dozen balls 
can be driven one after another, and the cad- 
die told to bring them all in again after the 
last has been played. A rubber tee is often 
useful for a beginner, as it always holds the 
ball at the same height from the ground, but 
when she becomes more skilful she will prob- 
ably discard it for the same reason that she 
first used it, for then she will not always want 
the ball teed the same, the height depending 
on the natural slope of the ground before 
her and the hazards to be avoided. 

The freedom of the wrists is very impor- 
tant in all golf strokes, and that “ waggle ” 
which many good golfers go through before 
each stroke is not all done for effect; it has 
a distinct use in limbering up the wrists. 
Upon their freedom depends much of the 
snap of a stroke, and consequently the dis- 
tance the ball will travel. Constant swinging 
of a golf-club, a cane, or even a broom-handle 
when not at the links will do much to limber 
up the wrists. The hands should be placed 
close together and held still in front of the 
hips, the stick being swung from side to side 
by the motion of the wrists, not the arms. 

I have found that the fault with most poor 
strokes made by women lies in their improper 
position, or “stance” as it is technically 
called. They always insist on standing too 
far ahead of the ball and too far away from 
it. the result being that they bend forward to 


hit the ball and strike it on top. To find the 
proper distance, the club should first be laid 
with its head resting naturally on the ground 
behind the ball—flatly, not with only its toe 
or its heel touching—and then the player 
should take her position so that the hands 
grasp the middle of the grip with the elbows 
close in to the sides, the body bent slightly 
forward from the hips, and the hands four 
inches in front of the body, just as in testing 
the length of a new club. 

To stand ahead of the ball or too close to 
it, in most cases, makes you “top” it, and a 
common fault with women players is their 
tendency to top all their drives and make the 
ball roll or bound along the ground instead 
of rising in the air. If they stand behind 
the ball, they fear to “pull” it around off 
the course, but the fault lies in their not 
turning the grip of the club in the hands 
until its head gives the direction truly. The 
ball should never be hit as the club is descend- 
ing, but after the head has fully reached the 
bottom of its swing, or after it has just begun 
to rise; the “ stance ” must be far enough be- 
hind the ball to insure this. 

The left foot should be slightly further 
back from the line of direction than the 
right. When this position is taken, the club 
should be grounded again back of the ball, 
and if the direction toward which its face 
points shows that the ball would take the 
wrong course, the shaft should be turned in 
the hands until the head points in the right 
direction. Then tighten the grip so that the 
club cannot turn in the grasp when it is being 
swung, and after “ addressing” the ball once 
or twice, with possibly a preliminary “ wag- 
gle” or two to loosen the wrists, make the 
drive. I should advise beginners, however, 
not to let the habit of preliminary motions 
grow on them, for they very often serve to 
throw off the stroke. 

The back-swing should begin with the fore- 
arms, then gradually turning the body as the 
club is drawn back, the upper arms and 
shoulders should come into play, and finally 
the wrists, until the upper part of the body 
is turned away at right angles to the ball, 
and the club has been carried back far behind 
the head, if possible behind the left shoulder. 
At the end of a full back-swing the club 
points almost exactly in the direction the ball 
is to go. But in making this swing, two 
things should be borne in mind; first, that 
the player’s head should never be moved 














FIRST 














BEGINNING 


THE SWING FOR THE DRIVE. 


from its first position with the eyes fixed on 
the ball; and second, that the swing should 
be slow, steady and in a true eircle. To 
stiffen the wrists and so cut off the swing 
when the club is only over the right shoulder 
means to lose much of the power and freedom 
in the stroke, and consequently sacrifice both 
accuracy and distance. 

When the club reaches the end of its back- 
swing, it should not hesitate or stop there, 
for this also serves to throw off the stroke. 
[It should start downward at once on the 
forward swing, with an even motion that 
should be quickly accelerated with the fore- 
aims, then the shoulders, gradually turning 
the body back to face the ball again, and 
finally, just before the club reaches its mark, 
the quick bending of the wrists that gives 
the snap to the drive. Nor should the stroke 
be cut off at once after driving the ball by 
checking the elub too suddenly. The driver 
should be allowed to “follow through” as 
evenly as possible—that is, the body should 
continue the turn on around as the ball is hit 
until it faces nearly in the direction the ball 
is going, though without lifting the feet, and 
the club should follow the ball until it reaches 
the full length of the extended arms, when 
the forearms bend and draw it gradually 
back of the left shoulder, and the wrists 
finally stop its swing by bringing it up behind 
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the right shoulder with a short turn, like the 
moulinet of a swordsman. 

After the ball has been hit the head of the 
club should travel in the same direction as 
long as possible before the finish of the swing 
is allowed to divert its forward motion. This 
insures the accuracy of direction and adds to 
the speed and distance of the ball. Naturally, 
a golf-club swings on a pivot formed by the 
hands and wrists. If this pivot is stationary, 
the club’s head will describe a perfect circle 
in the swing, but in a true drive the pivot 
moves forward as the club is passing the low- 
est point of its circle, which is thus elongated 
at the bottom. In this way the club travels 
straight ahead just before and just after 
hitting the ball, and the wrists “ follow 
through ” parallel with the ground before they 
begin to bring the club upward over the 
shoulder. To increase the natural reach of 
the arms as well as to add the player’s weight 
to the power of the stroke, the body should 
also follow through, the weight being shifted 
at the bottom of the swing from the right 
foot to the left. The longer the club’s head 
follows the direction of the ball the more 
certain will be the direction of the drive, 
and less danger of “slicing” or “ pulling,” 
and the greater the length. This method of 
following through with both the body and the 














THE END OF THE DRIVE. 
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club is used on all full strokes when distance 
is needed, and is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of good form in golf. 

Another vital point that applies to all 
strokes, is to keep your eyes fixed on the ball 
until after it has left the ground—not until 
just before it is hit, or as it is leaving the 
turf, but until it is well away from the club. 
A good way to insure this is to invariably 
watch if the club cuts the turf or hits the 
ball clean, before looking up to see the suc- 
cess of the stroke. Watching the ball in the 
air gannot alter its direction or improve its 
length, while looking away, even a small frac- 
tion of a second before the stroke is completed, 
ruins many otherwise good strokes. A well- 
known professional 
golfer has said that 
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through and the same close watching of the 
ball until after it has left the club. If the 
ground slopes away rapidly before you, the 
“stance ” should be slightly further forward 
so that the ball will not be raised so much, 
and if the course rise gradually in front, one 
should stand a little further back and get the 
club well under the ball to raise it over the 
higher ground. In each case—in fact, in 
every case—the grip should be adjusted in 
addressing the ball so that the angle of im- 
pact is in line with the direction you want 
the ball to follow. The swing, too, should 
always be parallel with this line; the slightest 
divergence to the left or right tends to “ pull ” 
or “slice” the ball off the proper course. 

Now once within 
“approaching” dis- 





many people “top” 
the ball because 
they look at the top 
of the ball while ad- 


dressing and_strik- 
ing it, and he be- 
lieves that it is 





much wiser to watch 
the back of the ball 
where it is to be hit, 
or the ground just 
behind the ball. This 


latter suggestion 
seems especially 
good for  brassey 


strokes—or when a 
lofter or mashie is 


used to get over 
some hazard, for 
then the bottom of 





tance, the stroke va- 
ries greatly, for then 
it all depends on the 
“lie ” of the ball, the 
distance to the hole, 
and the character of 
the ground near the 





green. Let. us pre- 
sume level ground 
with a wide flat 
green to approach 


from a distance of 
fifty yards. If the 
ground be true be- 
fore you and there 
is no hazard near the 
green, it is generally 
safe to risk “run- 
ning up” the ball, a 
play which is made 


the club is expected with a half-arm 
to eut slightly into swing from the 
the turf in order to cleek or mid-iron, 
get well under the FULL IRON SHOT FOR DISTANCE. the ball bounding 
ball. 


In many ways the same instructions that 
apply to driving and brassey play are also 
useful for most other strokes. Once having 
got away a clean drive, the ball will probably 
lie on the fair green. Let us then consider 
the second stroke when no hazard threatens. 
If the ground be level in front and the putt- 
ing-green within reach of an “iron” (about 
one hundred yards for a woman), a cleek or 
mid-iron is the proper club to use, and if the 
full length of the stroke is required, the same 
position and the same swing that were used 
for the drive are necessary, the same follow 


along until it stops 
on the green if the aim and force be ac- 
curate. Should a bunker or other obstruction 
intervene, however, or the ground be uneven 
and not likely to let the ball roll true, or if 
there should be any kind of a hazard beyond 
the hole that would punish an over-approach, 
it is wiser to “ pitch” the ball on the green. 
For this stroke, which is played with a mashie 
or lofter, one should stand well behind the 
ball, with the left foot a trifle further back 
of the line of direction, and striking well 
under it, even at the risk of taking up some 
of the turf with the ball, make it jump well up 
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LOFTING OUT OF A BUNKER. 


into the air and fall so straight as to stop 
rolling almost at once. This method of 
“itching” on the green is more difficult to 
learn, but much more accurate and more scien- 
tific when it has been mastered. Many ex- 
pert players use it entirely, even when the 
ground is perfectly level before them. They 
learn to “chop” the ball so sharply that it 
gets a little back twist which makes it drop 
“dead ” when it falls on the green, and some 
of the best players approach a hole by this 
play with marvellous accuracy. 

Once on the green, the putter, of course, is 
the only club to be used, but there is less 
chance to show a beginner how to putt than 
to make any other stroke of golf. If she has 
played croquet, it will come natural to her. 
Putting is simply a question of rolling the 
ball into the hole, just as though hitting a 
stake in croquet, although a new element ap- 
pears in golf, for distance as well as accuracy 
must be considered. If the ball misses the 
hole and rolls on some distance, it will per- 
haps be no nearer than before, and the stroke 
will have been wasted. The ball should be 
hit only hard enough to go a few inches be- 
yond the hole—as few as one can calculate 
the force for—if it fails to go in, and thus 
give a sure chance to go “down” with the 
next stroke. 

A putter is always much shorter than any 














INCOMPLETE SWING—NO FOLLOW THROUGH. 


of the other clubs, and it is necessary to bend 
well over in using it. The left foot should 
be back of the right as in other strokes, but 
a player should never stand around facing 
the hole and push the ball straight in front 
of her from between her feet, as some women 
play croquet. A favorite position among ex- 
pert players is to bend the right knee slightly 
and let the back of the right hand or forearm 
rest against it for support and accuracy. 

But it is really the hazards on the course 
that offer the widest range of play in golf, and 
were it not for them, the strokes would offer 
too little variety of play. Let us suppose that 
the drive or one of the strokes through the 
“fair green” has landed your ball in a 
bunker, just a plain, ordinary, grass-cover- 
ed bunker with the usual ditch on the near 
side of it. Here the club may not be 
“grounded,” and the ball must be played 
from exactly where it lies. 

If it is so close to the sharp face of the 
obstruction that the chances of “lofting” it 
over from the ditch are not very good, it is 
wiser to turn around and play it back on the 
course. Ten yards more or less on the next — 
stroke will not materially affect your chances 
for the hole, and it is better to lose these few 
yards and then get in a full stroke, if the 
hole is still some distance away, than to try 
to just jump over the hazard on the first 
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stroke, when you may fail and the ball roll 
back into trouble again. In such cases, a 
mashie or a niblick is the best club, but a 














HALF-IRON APPROACH SHOT. 


lofter must generally be used if you try to lift 
the ball over the bunker. 

When your ball comes to rest well back of 
a bunker or other obstruction in the course, 
either after playing out from the hazard or 
at the end of the previous stroke, a lofter is 
almost always the best club. Standing well 
behind the ball and striking well under it, 
give the full swing for distance and carry 
well over the hazard. To be cautious and just 
jump over the dangerous spot often lands 
the ball in the ditch again, to the intense dis- 
comfiture of the player, for the penalties of 
such misplays are costly. Should the ground 
be rising back of the hazard or the “lie” a 
“hanging ” one—that is, with more than the 
usual portion of the near side of the ball ex- 
posed to get the club under—it is often safe 
to use a mid-iron or even a cleek to carry the 
hazard and so get more distance. 

A sand bunker or “ trap ”-bunker, which is 
generally put in the path of a rolling drive 
that might otherwise get as much distance 
as a flying ball, is perhaps the most treacher- 
ous of all hazards to get out of. Here, every- 
thing depends on the lie. If the ball stands 
up so that it can be well hit, a lofter or mashie 
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will generally lift it out of difficulty, but one 
should never strike too close or try to get 
much distance; it is wiser to scoop up a whole 
handful of sand and the ball with it, if it 
progresses only a few yards out of trouble, 
than to try to hit it too full and perhaps get 
still deeper into a “ slough of despond.” Loose 
sand stops a ball quickly, and it must always 
be lifted well away from either sand or mud 
to get free. If the ball rests in a deep de- 
pression, a niblick generally has to be called 
into service, but if it stands up on a little 
hillock of sand, like a natural tee, it can often 
be hit with a full iron stroke. 

The use of the brassey is generally the last 
thing a woman learns in golf. She has a tee 
for driving and the iron clubs cut well under 
the ball, but until she becomes expert in her 
play she generally tops the ball badly with 
a brassey, and it simply bounds along a few 
yards, possibly rolling into the nearest trap- 
bunker yawning open for topped strokes. 
However, most beginners, men as well as wo- 
men, very much overdo the use of the brassey. 
It should never be brought into play unless 
the hole is beyond the reach of an iron club, 














PUTTING ON THE GREEN. 


and not always then. If properly handled, 
an “iron” should advance the ball at least 
one hundred yards for a woman, and half as 
much again for a man. 





























BREAKFAST TIME 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S&S. STILWELL 
Along the bleak and frozen road 

Before the break of day, 
The milkman drove his rattling cans 

From miles and miles away. 


And while the house was dark and cold 
And all asleep in bed, 

The maids were up to light the fires 
And get the table spread. 


But now the shining cups and plates 
Are winking in the sun, 

The house is warm, the children dressed, 
And breakfast has begun. 
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ILLUSTRATED 





QUENTIN ROOSEVELT. 


HE three little Roosevelt children, 
whose portraits are shown here, are 
most interesting in themselves aside 
outside circumstances. About them 
anecdotes without number have been told in 
newspapers and magazines. They are said 
to be enough like their clever and interesting 
father the Vice-President, and to have also 
enough of their very attractive and popular 
mother’s traits, to make them extremely piea- 
sant little people. They are starting out just 
now on their “ official career ” in Washington 
with every prospect of being the pets of the 
nation, there being no White House babies 
to rule as did Baby McKee during President 
Harrison’s administration. 

Naturally the smallest baby of the Roose- 
velt family has before him a career which 
will be watched with keen interest. He be- 
gan it about the time of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, has continued it in the Executive 
Mansion at Albany, and now as the Vice- 


from 
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INTERESTING CHILDREN 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


President’s youngest boy is a person of great 
national interest. His name is Quentin 
Roosevelt. 

During the long vacations at Oyster Bay, 
New York, he somewhat, and notably his 
older brothers and sisters live the happiest, 
jolliest of out-door lives, surrounded by pets 
of all kinds. In fact, a frequent visitor at 
their home says that the main feature which 
strikes one is the good time the children 
have, and the general effect of a menagerie 
which one gets because of cats, dogs, rabbits, 
and other members of the animal creation 
which are most thoroughly in evidence and 
uppermost in the minds of the children. 

One of the funniest of their pets was a little 
brown bear, which was sent the Governor 
last autumn, during the campaign which re- 
sulted in his election to the Vice-Presidency. 
The admirer who chose this present for Col- 
onel Roosevelt probably knew the children, 
too, and realized what a happy home Mr. 
Bruin would have with them. He was most 
lovable and docile when in the mood, and 
most devoted to the small keepers who fed 
him. His special delight is said to have been 





THE DAMROSCH CHILDREN. 


Photographs by Clinedinst, Washington. 
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LIEUTENANT PEARY’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 











THE COSTA-RICAN MINISTER’S BABY. 


cider, which he drank with great grace and 
decorum from a tin pan. He danced and 
played games, and was generally delightful. 
But when the fancy seized him to go any- 
where, he went, and in spite of his small size 
he was noted for his strength of purpose and 
of limb. 

Several branches of the Roosevelt family 
live near Oyster Bay, and the sixteen chil- 
dren of the several families are much to- 
gether. When Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
is at home, one of his main amusements is 





KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 


found in games with the whole clan of chil- 
dren of various ages. 

A very broad-minded, entertaining little 
person should be and is the small daughter 
of Lieutenant Peary, Marie by American 
name, but Ahnighito as she was called up 
in the frozen north, where she opened her 
eyes to the cold twilight of the long winter. 
When she was about four years old, in 1897, 
she went up to Eskimoland again to see the 
people among whom she was born, and pic- 
tures of the queer people there and their 
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queerer customs are among the small girlie’s late famous Dr. Leopold Damrosch. As to 


earliest recollections. 


She enjoys the distinc- whether they will develop the musical or the 


tion of being the only white child ever born  statesmanlike qualities, or a happy combina- 


up there in_ those 
northern lands. When 
the long night of four 
months was over, and 
little Ahnighito saw 
the sun for the first 
time, her mother says 
she began to grow just 
like a bulb which has 
been laid away in the 
cellar all winter 
sprouts and blooms 
when brought out into 
the sunlight. Her 
playmates were the 
Eskimo children, her 
nurse was a native girl 
of twelve years, and 
her toys were the ivory 
toys of the little 


. northern children. Her 


clothing for months 
was largely of furs, 
and even as a wee baby 
she took her outings 
on a sledge drawn by 
dogs instead of in a 
perambulator like oth- 
er babies. The na- 
tives called her the 
“little snow baby.” 
The two children of 








ETHEL 


tion of both, is a cu- 
rious study in hered- 
ity. They already show 
in various ways to the 
relatives and friends 
who watch them eager- 
ly for signs of the 
budding of genius, 
marked traits of in- 
teresting individual- 
ity. The _ picture 
shown here is a snap- 
shot taken in one of 
the parks in Washing- 
ton. 

A charming type of 
her country-women is 
the small Costa-Rican 
maiden who is play- 
ing so serenely with 
her cat, undisturbed 
by the terrors of the 
camera, which work 
such havoc with the 
“company manners ” 
of most babies. She 
is the daughter of the 
Costa-Rican minister 
at Washington, and a 
good representative of 
ROOSEVELT. the coming generation 

in her native southern 


Walter Damrosch, the noted musician, are for land. The little lady is acquiring quite a 


many reasons interesting. They inherit gen- 


flavor of Northern American life during her 


ius of no mean order from both sides, their years of residence in Washington. She is 


maternal grandfather being the late James G. 


thoroughly Southern in her appearance and 


Blaine, and their paternal grandfather the personality, however. 
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Stories for ¥oung and Of 


No. X.—The Sale of Antiquities 


ILLUSTRATED BY REGINALD B. BIRCH 


T began one morning at break- 
fast. It was the 15th of Au- 
gust—the birthday of Napo- 
leon the Great, Oswald Bas- 
table, and another very nice 
writer. Oswald was to keep 

his birthday on the Saturday, so that his 

father could be there. A birthday when there 
are only many happy returns is a little like 

Sunday or Christmas eve. Oswald had a 

birthday card or two, that was all, but he did 

not repine, because he knew they always 

make it up to you for putting off keeping 
your birthday, and he looked forward to 

Saturday. 

Albert’s uncle had a whole stack of letters, 
as usual, and presently he tossed one over to 
Dora, and said: 

“What do you say, little lady? Shall we 
let them come?” 

3ut Dora, butter-fingered as ever, missed 
the catch, and Dick and Noél both had a try 
for it, so that the letter went into the place 
where the bacon had been, and where now 
only a frozen-looking lake of bacon-fat was 
slowly hardening, and then somehow it got 
into the marmalade, and then H. O. got it, 
and it was rather mussy, and so Dora said, 
with a curl to her lip, 

“T don’t want the nasty thing now—all 
grease and stickiness.” So H. O. read it 
aloud. 


“* MAIDSTONE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUITIES AND 


FIELD CLUB. 
“* August 14, 1900. ~ 
“Dear Sin—At a meeting of the—’” 


H. O. stuck fast here; and the writing was 
really very bad—like a spider that has been 
in the inkpot crawling in a hurry over the 
paper without stopping to rub its feet prop- 
erly on the mat. So Oswald took the letter. 
He is above minding a little marmalade or 
bacon. He began to read. It ran thus. 

“It’s not Antiquities, you little silly; it’s 
Antiquaries.” 

“The other’s a very good name,” said Al- 
bert’s uncle, “and I never call names at 
breakfast myself; it upsets the digestion, my 
egregious Oswald.” 

“ That’s a name, though,” said Alice, “ and 
you got it out of Stalky, too. Go on, Os- 
wald.” 

So Oswald went on where he had been in- 
terrupted : 


“* WAIDSTONE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES AND 
FIELD CLUB. 

“* August 14, 1900. 
“<«Dear Str,—At a meeting of the commit- 
tee of this society it was agreed a field-day 
should be held on August 21, when the soci- 
ety proposes to visit the interesting church 
of Ivybridge, and also the Roman remains in 


Copyright, 1900, by Evira Nesarr Bianp 
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the vicinity. Our president, Mr. Long- 
champs, F. R. 8:, has obtained permission te 
open a barrow in the Three Trees pasture. 
We venture to ask whether you would allow 
the members of the society to walk through 
your grounds, and to inspect, from without, 
of course, your beautiful house, which is, as 
you are doubtless aware, of great historic 
interest, having been for some years the resi- 
dence of the celebrated Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
I am, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Epwarp K. Turnsuti (Sec.).’” 


“Just so,” said Albert’s uncle. “ Well, 
shall we permit the eye of the Maidstone 
Antiquities to profane these sacred solitudes, 
and the foot of the Field Club to kick up a 
dust on our gravel ?”’ 

“Our gravel is all grass,” H. O. said; and 
the girls said, “Oh, do let them come!” It 
was Alice who said: 

“Why not ask them to tea? They'll be 
very tired coming all the way from Maid- 
stone.” 

“Would you really like it?’ Albert’s uncle 
asked. “I’m afraid they'll be but dull dogs— 
the Antiquities—snuffy-stuffy old gentlemen 
with amphore in their button-holes instead 
of orchids, and pedigrees poking out of all 
their pockets.” 

We laughed, because we knew what an am- 
phora is. If you don’t you might look it up 
in the dicker. It’s not a flower, though it 
sounds like one out of the gardening-book, 
the kind you never hear of any one growing. 

Dora said she thought it would be splendid. 

“ And we could have out the best china,” 
she said, “ and decorate the table with flowers; 
we could have tea in the garden. We’ve 
never had a party since we’ve been here.” 

“T warn you that your guests may be bore- 
some; however, have it your own way,” Al- 
bert’s uncle said, and he went off to write the 
invitation to tea to the Maidstone Antiqui- 
ties. I know that is the wrong word, but 
somehow we all used it whenever we spoke of 
them, which was often. 

In a day or two Albert’s uncle came in to 
tea with a lightly clouded brow. 

“You’ve let me in for a nice thing,” he 
said. “I asked the Antiquities to tea, and I 
asked casually how many we might expect. 
I thought we might need at least the full 
dozen of the best teacups. Now the secretary 
writes accepting my kind invitation—” 


“Oh, good!” we cried, “ and how many are 
coming ?” 

“Oh, only about sixty,” was the groaning 
rejoinder, “ perhaps more, should the weather 
be exceptionally favorable.” 

Though stunned at first, we presently de- 
cided that we were pleased. We had never, 
never given such a big party. 

The girls were allowed to help in the 
kitchen, where Mrs. Pettigrew made cakes 
all day long without stopping. They did not 
let us boys be there, though I cannot see any 
harm in putting your finger into a cake before 
it is baked and then licking your finger, if 
you are careful to put a different finger into 
the. cake next time. Cake before it is baked 
is delicious—like a sort of cream. 

Albert’s uncle said he was the prey of de- 
spair. He drove into Maidstone one day. 
When we asked him where he was going, he 
said: 

“To get my hair cut. If I keep it this 
length, I shall certainly tear it out by double 
handfuls in the extremity of my anguish, 
every time I think of those innumerable An- 
tiquities.” 

But we found out afterwards that he really 
went to borrow china and things to give the 
Antiquities their tea out of—though he did 
have his hair cut too, because he is the soul 
of truth and honor. 

Oswald had a very good sort of birthday, 
with bows and arrows as well as other pres- 
ents. I think these were meant to make up 
for the pistol that was taken away after the 
adventure of the fox-hunting. They gave 
us boys something to do between the birth- 
day-keeping, which was on the Saturday, and 
the Wednesday when the Antiquities were 
to come. 

We did not allow the girls to play with 
the bows and arrows, because they had the 
cakes that we were cut off from; there was 
little or no unpleasantness over this. 

On the Tuesday we went down to look at 
the Roman place where the Antiquities were 
going to dig. We sat on the Roman wall and 
ate hard-bake. And as we sat there we saw 
coming through the beet-field two laborers 
with picks and shovels, and a young man with 
very thin legs and a bicycle. 

They stopped at a mound inside the Roman 
wall, and the men took their coats off and spat 
on their hands. 

We went down at once, of course. The thin- 
legged bicyclist let us look at his machine; it 
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was a free wheel, the first we had ever seen, 
and he explained it to us very fully and care- 
fully when we asked him; and then we saw 
the men were cutting sods, and turning them 
over, and rolling them up, and putting them 
in a heap. So we asked the gentleman with 
his thin legs what they were doing. He said, 

“They are beginning the preliminary exca- 
vation in readiness for to-morrow.” 

“ What’s up to-morrow?” H. O. asked. 

“ To-morrow we propose to open this barrow 
and examine it—” 

“Then you’re the Antiquities,” said H. O. 

“Tm the secretary,” said the gentleman, 
smiling, but narrowly. 

“Oh, you’re all coming to tea with us,” 
Dora said; and added, anxiously. “ How 
many of you do you think there’ll be ?” 

“Oh, not more than eighty or ninety I 
should think,” replied the gentleman. 

This took our breath away, and we went 
home. As we went, Oswald, who notices many 
things that would pass unobserved by the 
light and careless, saw the Dentist frowning 
hard. 

So he said, “ What’s up?” 

“T’ve got an idea,” the Dentist said. “ Let’s 
eall a council.” The Dentist had grown quite 
used to our ways now. He called a council 
as if he had been used to calling such things 
all his life, and having them come too; where- 
as we all know that his former existing was 
that of a white mouse in a trap, with that 
eat of a Murdstone aunt watching him 
through the bars. 

(That is what is called a figure of speech, 
Albert’s uncle told me.) 

Councils are held in the straw-loft. 

As soon as we were all there, and the straw 
had stopped rustling after our sitting down, 
Dickie said, 

“T hope it’s nothing to do with the Would- 
begoods.” 

“No,” said Denny, in a hurry; “quite the 
opposite.” 

“T hope it’s nothing wrong,” said Dora 
and Daisy together. 

“ Tt’s—it’s ‘ Hail to thee, blithe Spirit—bird 
thou never wert,’” said Denny. “I mean, I 
think it’s what is called a lark.” 

“You never know your luck! Go on Den- 
tist,” said Dick. 

“Well, then, do you know a book called 
The Daisy Chain?” 

We didn’t. 

“Tt’s by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge,” Daisy 


interrupted, “and it’s about a family of poor 
motherless children, who tried so hard to be 
good, and they were confirmed and had a 
bazar, and went to church at the Minster— 
and one of them got married and wore black 
watered silk and silver ornaments, so her 
baby died, and then she was sorry she had not 
been a good mother to it. And—” 

Here Dickie got up and said he’d got some 
snares to attend to, and he’d receive a report 
of the council after it was over. But he only 
got as far as the trap-door, and then Oswald, 
the fleet-foot, closed with him and they rolled 
together on the floor—while all the others 
called out, “Come back! Come back!” like 
guinea-hens on a fence. ' 

Through the rustle and bustle and hustle 
of the struggle with Dickie, Oswald heard the 
voice of Denny murmuring one of his ever- 
lasting questions: 


“*Come back! Come back!’ he cried in Greek, 
Across the stormy water, 
‘And I'll forgive your Highland cheek, 
My daughter, O my daughter!’” 


When quiet was restored, and Dickie had 
agreed to go through with the council, Denny 
said: 

“The Daisy Chain is not a bit like that, 
really. It’s a ripping book. One of the boys 
dresses up like a lady and comes to call, and 
another tries to hit his little sister with a 
hoe. It’s jolly fine, I tell you.” 

Denny is learning to say what he thinks 
just like other boys. He would never have 
learned such words as “ripping” and “ jolly 
fine ” while under the auntal tyranny. 

Since then I have read The Daisy Chain. 
It is a first-rate book for girls and little boys. 

But we did not want to talk about The 
Daisy Chain just then, so Oswald said, 

“ But what’s your lark?” 

Denny got pale pink and said: 

“Don’t hurry me. I'll tell you directly. 
Let me think a minute.” Then he shut his 
pale pink eyelids a moment in thought, and 
then opened them and stood up on the straw 
and said very fast: 

“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears, or if not ears, pots. You know 
Albert’s uncle said they were going to open 
the barrow to look for Roman remains to- 
morrow. Don’t you -think it seems a pity 
they shouldn’t find any ?”’ 

“Perhaps they will,” Dora said. But Os- 
wald saw, and he said: “ Primus! Go ahead.” 
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Denny went ahead. 

“In The Daisy Chain,” he said, “they 
dug in a Roman encampment, and the chil- 
dren went first and put some pottery there 
that they’d made themselves, and Harry’s old 
medal of the Duke of Wellington. The Doc- 
tor helped them to some stuff to partly efface 
the inscription, and all the grown-ups were 
sold. I thought we might— 


“You may break, you may shatter 
The vase if you will, 
But the scent of the Romans 
Will cling round it still.” 


Denny sat down amid applause. It really was 
a great idea, at least for him. It seemed to 
add just what was wanted to the visit of the 
Maidstone Antiquities. To thoroughly sell 
the Antiquities would be indeed splendiferous. 
Of course Dora made haste to point out that 
we had not got an old medal of the Duke of 
Wellington, and that we hadn’t any doctor 
who would “help us to stuff to efface,” and 
cetera, but we sternly bade her stow it. We 
weren’t going to do exactly like those Daisy 
Chain kids. 

The pottery was easy. We had made a lot 
it by the stream which was the Nile when 
we discovered its source, and dried it in the 
sun, and then baked it under a bonfire, like 
in Foul Play. And most of the things were 
such queer shapes that they would have done 
for almost anything—Roman or Greek, or 
even Egyptian or antediluvian, or household 
milk-jugs of the cave-men. The pots were, 
fortunately, quite ready and dirty, because 
we had already buried them in mixed sand 
and river mud to improve the color, and not 
remembered to wash it off. 

So the council at once collected it all, and 
some rusty hinges and some brass buttons 
and a file without a handle, and the girl coun- 
cillors carried it all concealed in their pina- 
fores, while the men members carried digging 
H. O. and Daisy were sent on ahead 
as scouts to see if the coast was clear. We 
have learned the true usefulness of scouts, 
from reading about the Transvaal war. But 
all was still in the hush of evening sunset 
on the Roman ruin. 

We posted sentries, who were to lie on 
their stomachs on the walls and give a long, 
low, signifying whistle if aught approached. 

Then we dug a tunnel like the one we once 
did after treasure, when we happened to bury 
a boy. It took some time, but never shall it 


of 


tools. 
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be said that a Bastable grudged time or 
trouble when a lark was at stake. We put the 
thiugs in as naturally as we could, and 
shoved the dirt back, till everything looked 
just as before. Then we went home, late for 
tea. But it was in a good cause, and there 
was no hot toast, only bread and butter, which 
does not get cold with waiting. 

That night Alice whispered to Oswald on 
the stairs as we went up to bed, 

“Meet me outside your door when the 
others are asleep. Hist! Not a word.” 

Oswald said, “ No kid?” 

And she replied in the affirmative. 

So he kept awake by biting his tongue and 
pulling his hair, for he shrinks from no pain 
if it is needful and right. 

And when the others all slept the sleep of 
innocent youth he got up and went out, and 
there was Alice, dressed. 

She said: “ I’ve found some broken things 
that look ever so much more Roman; they 
were on top of the cupboard in the library. 
If you'll come with me, we'll bury them; 
just to see how surprised the others will be.” 

It was a wild and daring act, but Oswald 
did not mind. He said: 

“Wait half a shake.” And he put on his 
knickerbockers and jacket, and slipped a few 
peppermints into his pocket in case of catch- 
ing cold. -It is these thoughtful expedients 
which mark the born explorer and advent- 
urer. 

It was a little cold, but the white moon- 
light was very fair to see, and we decided 
we'd do some other daring moonlight act 
some other day. We got out of the front 
deor, which is never locked till Albert’s uncle 
goes to bed at twelve or one, and we ran 
swiftly and silently across the bridge and 
through the fields to the Roman ruin. 

Alice told me afterwards she should have 
been afraid if it had been dark. But the 
moonlight made it as bright as day is in your 
dreams. 

Oswald had taken the spade and a sheet 
of newspaper. 

We did not take all the pots Alice had 
found, but just the two that weren’t broken— 
two crooked jugs, made of stuff like flower- 
pots are made of. We made two long cuts 
with the spade, and lifted the turf up, and 
scratched the earth under, and took it out 
very carefully in handfuls on to the news- 
paper, till the hole was deepish. Then we put 
in the jugs and filled it up with earth, and 
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AT THE FIRST ONE HE SAID NOTHING. 
Drawn by Reernatp B. Brron 


flattened the turf over. Turf stretches like 
elastic. This we did a couple of yards from 
the place where the mound was dug into by 
the men, and we had been so careful with the 
newspaper that there was no loose earth 
about. 

Then we went home in the wet moonlight— 
at least the grass was very wet—chuckling 
through the peppermints, and got up to bed 
without any one knowing a single thing 
about it. 

The next day the Antiquities came. It was 
a jolly hot day, and the tables were spread 
under the trees on the lawn—like a large and 
very grand Sunday-school treat. There were 




















AT THE SECOND HE LAUGHED. 


dozens of different kinds of cake, and bread 
and butter, white and brown, and gooseberries 
and plums, and jam sandwiches, and the girls 
decorated the tables with flowers—blue lark- 
spur and white Canterbury-bells. And at about 
three there was a noise of people walking in 
the road, and presently the Antiquities began 
to come in at the front gate, and stood about 
on the lawn by twos and threes and sixes and 
sevens, looking shy and uncomfy, exactly 
like a Sunday-school treat. Presently some 
gentlemen came who looked like the teach- 
ers; they were not shy, and they came right 
up to the door. So Albert’s uncle, who had 
not been too proud to be up in our room 
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with us watching the people on the lawn 
through the muslin of our short blinds, said: 

“TI suppose that’s the committee. Come 
on!” 

So we all went down—we were in our Sun- 
day things—and Albert’s uncle received the 
committee like a feudal-system baron, and 
we were his retainers. 

He talked about dates, and king-beams, and 
gables, and mullions, and foundations, and 
records, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, and poetry, 
and Julius Cesar, and Roman remains, and 
lych-gates, and churches, and dog’s-tooth 
moulding, till the brain of Oswald reeled. I 
suppose that Albert’s uncle remarked that all 
our mouths were open, which is a sign of 
reels in the brain, for he whispered, 

“Go hence, and mingle unsuspected with 
the crowd.” 

So we went out on to the lawn, which was 
now crowded with men and women and one 
child. This was a girl; she was fat, and we 
tried to talk to her, though we did not like 
her. (She was covered in red velvet like an 
arm-chair.) But she wouldn’t. We thought 
at first she was from a deaf and dumb asylum 
where her kind teachers had only managed 
to teach the afflicted to say “ Yes” and “ No.” 
But afterwards we knew better, for Noél 
heard her say to her mother, “I wish you 
hadn’t brought me, mamma; I didn’t have a 
pretty teacup, and I haven’t enjoyed my tea 
one bit.” And she had had five pieces of 
cake, besides little cakes and nearly a whole 
plate of plums, and there were only twelve 
pretty teacups altogether! 

Several grown-ups talked to us in a most 
uninterested way, and then the president read 
a paper about the Moat House, which we 
couldn’t understand, and other people made 
speeches we couldn’t understand either, ex- 
cept the part about kind hospitality, which 
made us not know where to look. 

Then Dora and Alice and Daisy and Mrs. 
Pettigrew poured out the tea, and we handed 
cups and plates. 

Albert’s uncle took me behind a bush to 
see him tear what was left of his hair when 
he found there were one hundred and twenty- 
three Antiquities present, and I heard the 
president say to the secretary that “tea al- 
ways fetched them.” 

Then it was time for the Roman ruin, and 
our hearts beat high as we took our hats—it 
was exactly like Sunday—and joined the 
crowded procession of eager Antiquities. 
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Many of them had umbrellas and overcoats, 
though the weather was fiery and without a 
cloud. That is the sort of people they were. 
The ladies all wore stiff bonnets, and no one 
took their gloves off, though of course it was 
quite in the country, and it is not wrong to 
take your gloves off there. 

We had planned to be quite close when the 
digging went on, but Albert’s uncle made us 
a mystic sign and drew us apart. 

Then he said: “ The stalls and dress-circle 
are for the guests. The hosts and hostesses 
retire to the gallery, whence, I am credibly 
informed, ay excellent view may be obtained.” 

So we all went up to the Roman walls, and 
so missed the cream of the lark, for we could 
not exactly see what was happening. But 
we saw that things were being taken from 
the ground as the men dug, and passed round 
for the Antiquities to look at. And we knew 
they must be our Roman remains, but they 
did not seem to care for them much, though 
we heard sounds of pleased laughter, and at 
last Alice and I exchanged meaning glances 
when the spot was reached where we had put 
the extras. Then the crowd closed up thick, 
and we heard excited talk, and we knew we 
really had sold the Antiquities this time. 

Presently the bonnets and coats began to 
spread out and trickle toward the house, and 
we were aware that all would soon be over, 
so we cut home the back way, just in time to 
hear the president saying to Albert’s uncle: 

“A genuine find—most interesting. Oh, 
really you ought to have one! Well, if you 
insist—” 

And so, by slow and dull degrees, the 
thick sprinkling of Antiquities melted off the 
lawn, the party was over; and only the 
dirty teacups and plates, and the trampled 
grass, and the pleasures of memory were left. 

We had a very beautiful supper—out-of- 
doors too—with the jam sandwiches and cake 
and things that were over, and as we watched 
the setting monarch of the skies—I mean 
the sun—Alice said, 

“ Let’s tell.” 

We let the Dentist tell, because it was he 
who hatched the lark, but we helped him a 
little in the narrating of the fell plot, because 
he has yet to learn how to tell a story straight 
from the beginning. 

When he had done, and we had done, Al- 
bert’s uncle said: “ Well, it amused you, and 
you'll be glad to learn that it amused your 
friends the Antiquities.” 
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“Tidn’t they think they were Roman?” 
Daisy said. “ They did in The Daisy Chain.” 

“Not in the least,” said Albert’s uncle, 
“but the treasurer and president were charm- 
ed by your ingenious preparations for their 
reception.” 

“ We didn’t want them to be disappointed,” 
said Dora. 

“They weren’t,” said Albert’s uncle. 
“ Steady on with those plums, H. O. A little 
way beyond the treasure you had prepared 
for them they found two jugs of real Roman 
pottery, which sent every man jack of them 
home thanking his stars he had been born a 
happy little Antiquary child.” 

“Those were our jugs,” said Alice, “ and 
we really have sold the Antiquities.” Then 
she unfolded the tale about our getting the 
jugs and burying them in the moonlight and 
the mound, and the others listened with 
deeply respectful interest. “We really have 
done it this time, haven’t we?” Alice added 
in tones of well-deserved triumph. 

But Oswald had noticed a queer look about 
Albert’s uncle from almost the beginning of 
Alice’s recital, and he now had the same sen- 
sation of something being up which has on 
other occasions frozen his noble blood. The 
silence of Albert’s uncle now froze it yet 
more arcticly. 

“ Haven’t we?” repeated Alice, unconscious 
of what her sensitive brother’s delicate feel- 
ings had already got hold of. 

“Since you ask me thus pointedly,” an- 
swered Albert’s uncle at last, “I cannot but 
confess that I think you have indeed done 
it. Those pots on the top of the library cup- 
board are Roman pottery. The amphore which 
you hid in the mound are probably—I can’t 
say for certain, mind—priceless. They are 
the property of the owner of this house. You 
have taken them out and buried them. The 
president of the Maidstone Antiquarian So- 
ciety has taken them away in his bag. Now 
what are you going to do?” 

Alice and I did not know what to say or 
where to look. The others added to our pain- 
ed position by some ungenerous murmurs 
about our not being so jolly clever as we 
thought ourselves. 

There was a very far from pleasing silence. 
Then Oswald got up. He said, 

“ Alice, come here a sec; I want to speak 
to you.” 

As Albert’s uncle had offered no advice, Os- 
wald disdained to ask him for any. 


Alice got up too, and she and Oswald went 
into the garden, and sat down on the bench 
under the quince-tree, and wished they had 
never tried to have a private lark of their 
very own with the Antiquities—* A private 
sale,” Albert’s uncle called it afterwards. 
But regrets, as nearly always happens, were 
vain. Something had to be done. 

But what? 

Oswald and Alice sat on in silent desperate- 
ness, and the voices of the gay and careless 
others came to them from the lawn where;. 
heartless in their youngriess, they were play- 
ing tag. I don’t know how they could. Os- 
wald would not like to play tag when his 
brother and sister were in a hole, but Oswald 


is an exception to some boys. But Dickie’ 


told me afterwards he thought it was only 
a joke of Albert’s uncle. 

The dusk grew dusker, till you could hard- 
ly tell the quinces from the leaves, and Alice 
and Oswald still sat exhausted with hard 
thinking, but they could not think of any- 
thing. And it grew so dark that the moon- 
light began to show. 

Then Alice jumped up, just as Oswald was 
opening his mouth to say the same thing, and 
said: “ Of course—how silly! I know! Come 
on in, Oswald.” 

And they went on in. 

Oswald was still far too proud to consult 
any one else. But he just asked carelessly 
if Alice and he might go in to Maidstone the 
next day to buy some wire netting for a rab- 
bit-hutch, and to see after one or two things. 

Albert’s uncle said certainly. And they 
went by train with the bailiff from the farm, 
who was going in about some sheep-dip and to 
buy pigs. At any other time Oswald would 
not have been able to bear to leave the bailiff 
without seeing the pigs bought. But now it 


was different. For he and Alice had the 


blight on their bosoms of being thieves 
without having meant it, and nothing, not 
even pigs, had power to charm the young 
but honorable Oswald till that stain had been 
wiped away. 

So he took Alice to the secretary of the 
Maidstone Antiquities’ house, and Mr. Turn- 
bull was out—but the maid-servant kindly 
told us where the president lived, and ere long 
the trembling feet of the unfortunate brother 
and sister vibrated on the spotless gravel of 
Camperdown Villa. 

When they asked they were told that Mr. 
Longchamps was at home. Then they wait- 
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ed, paralyzed with indescribable emotions, in 
a large room with books and swords and glass 
bookcases with rotten-looking odds and ends 
in them. Mr. Longchamps was a collector— 
that means he stuck to anything, no matter 
how ugly and silly, if only it was old. 

He came in, rubbing his hands, and very 
kind. He remembered us very well indeed, 
he said, and asked what he could do for us. 

Oswald, for once, was dumb. 

But Alice was less delicately moulded. She 
said: 

“Oh, if you please, we are most awfully 
sorry, and we hope you'll forgive us, but we 
thought it would be such a pity for you and 
all the other poor dear Antiquities to come 
all that way and then find nothing Roman; 
80 we put some pots and things in the barrow 
for you to find.” 

“ So I perceived,” said the president, strok- 
ing his white beard and smiling most agree- 
ably at us; “a harmless joke, my dear! 
Youth’s the season for jesting. There’s no 
harm done. Pray think no more about it. 
It’s very thoughtful of you to come and 
apologize, though, and I appreciate it, I as- 
sure you.” 

Alice said: “We didn’t come for that. 
It’s much worse. Those were two real true 
Roman jugs you took away. We put them 
there. They aren’t ours. We didn’t know 
they were real Roman. We wanted to sell 
the Antiquities—I mean Antiquaries—and 
we were sold ourselves—” 

“This is serious,” said the gentleman. “I 
suppose you’d know the—the ‘jugs’ if you 
saw them again ?”’ 

“ Anywhere,” said Oswald, with the confi- 
dent rashness of one who does not know what 
he is talking about. 

Mr. Longchamps opened the door of a 
little room leading out of the one we were 
in, and beckoned us to follow. We found 
ourselves amid shelves and shelves of pottery 
of all sorts, and two whole shelves—small ones 
—were filled with the sort of jug we wanted. 

“Well,” said the president, with a veiled 
menacing sort of smile, like a wicked cardinal, 
“which is it?” 

Alice said, “I should know if I had it in 
my hand.” 

The president patiently took the jugs down 
one after another, and Alice tried to look in- 
side them. And one after another she shook 
her head and gave them back. 
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At last she said, “ You didn’t wash them?” 

Mr. Longchamps shuddered and said, “ No!” 

“Then,” said Alice, “there is something 
written with lead-pencil inside both the jugs. 
I wish I hadn’t. I would rather you didn’t 
read it. I didn’t know it would be a nice old 
gentleman like you would find it. I thought 
it would be the gentleman with the thin legs 
and the narrow smile.” 

“Mr. Turnbull,” said the president; he 
seemed to recognize the description unerring- 
ly. “ Well, well, boys will be boys—girls, I 
mean. I won’t be angry! Look at all the 
‘jugs’ and see if you can’t find yours.” 

Alice did; and the next one she looked at 
she said, “ This is one,” and two jugs further 
on she said, “ This is the other.” 

“Well,” the president said, surprisedly, 
“these are certainly the specimens which I 
obtained yesterday. If your uncle will call 
on me I will return them to him. But it’s a 
disappointment. Yes. I think you must let 
me look inside.” 

He did. And at the first one he said no- 
thing. At the second he laughed. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “ we can’t expect old 
heads on young shoulders. You're not the 
first who went forth to shear and returned 
shorn. Nor, it appears, am I. Next time 
you have a sale of Antiquities, take care 
that you yourself are not ‘sold.’ Good-day 
to you, my dear. Don’t let the incident prey 
on our mind,” he said to Alice. “ Bless your 
heart, I was a boy once myself—unlikely as 
you may think it. Good-by.” 


We were in time to see the pigs bought, 
after all. 

I asked Alice what on earth it was she’d 
scribbled inside the beastly jugs, and she 
owned that just to make the lark complete 
she had written “ idiot,” in one of the jugs, 
and “Sold again, Silly,” in the other. 

But we know well enough who it was that 
was sold. And if ever we have any Antiqui- 
ties to tea again they sha’n’t find so much as 
a Greek waistcoat button, if we can help it. 

Unless it’s the president, for he did not be- 
have at all badly. For a man of his age, I 
think he behaved exceedingly well. Oswald 
can picture a very different scene having been 
enacted over those rotten pots if the presi- 
dent had been an otherwise sort of man. 

But that picture is not pleasing, so Oswald 
will not distress you by drawing it for you. 

























TELLUSTRATED 


CHAPTER V 


SAMBO 
CCORDING to the laws of 
colonial hospitality, Claude 


staid all day and overnight at 
the Trevor house. To ell the 
truth, he was scarcely fit for 
removal, for the reaction from 
his nervous strain sent him, early in the af- 
ternoon, to the chamber prepared for him, 
and from which he emerged at ten o’clock 
next morning with many apologies for tardi- 
ness on his tongue. He saw no one, how- 
ever, to whom to deliver them. The house 
was deserted. Finding his way, after a 
search through the empty hall, into the 
sunny breakfast-room, he discovered there a 
single place set at the table, and Adam loun- 
ging in the doorway. The slave straightened 
and saluted him at once upon his entrance. 

“Sit down, sah; sit down. I'll bring yo’ 
breakfast right away.” 

Upon this he darted from the house and 
disappeared down the path toward the kitch- 
en, to return in two or three minutes with a 
large tray, upon which stood a variety of 
smoking dishes. This he set before the guest, 
who proceeded to discuss them with a light 
appetite. While he ate he pondered uneasily 
on how he was expected to take his departure. 
Fortunately, as he finished his meal, Adam 
settled the matter for him. 
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“ Pa’don, Mas’ de Mailly, but Mas’ Vincent 
wait this mo’n till nine t’ see you; den he 
rode out to the fields, an’ tell me t’ say ’t he 
be back fo’ dinne’ at noon; ask yo’ health 
den.” 

“So I’m to stay till this afternoon?” ask- 
ed Claude, in some surprise. 

“Yes, sah,” responded the slave, and his 
prompt tone settled the matter. 

Claude, who had quite finished his meal, 
rose and strolled idly to the door, which look- 
ed out upon the garden. At the far end of 
this, among her roses, was Madam Trevor. 
De Mailly did not recognize her at the dis- 
tance, but he turned suddenly to the slave, 
who was clearing the table: 

“Can you tell me, Adam, 
Travis will be at this hour?” 

“Miss Deb? Oh, she’s mos’ like at the 
still- room.” He went over to the door. 
“See li’l house there ’cross the ya’d? She’s 
mos’ like there.” 

“Thank you.” Claude nodded to the man 
and went out of the house, around the teér- 
race, and so through the yard toward the lit- 
tle building, whose surrounding lilac-bushes 
were all in seed. Here on the step, alone 
and disconsolate, sat Sambo, Deborah’s fa- 
vorite little darky. 

Deborah had spent an hour surrounded by 
a group of black, wide-eyed pickaninnies, to 
whom she had been telling ghost stories in 
their own dialect. It was one of her favorite 


where Mistress 


forms of amusement when she was a little 
lonely; and the small mental effort required 
in concocting the endless tales was more than 
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compensated for by the unwavering devotion 
to her of every black imp on the place. It 
was no great acquisition, perhaps, to one’s 
acquaintance, but it was one of Mistress 
Travis’s pleasures, and one not yet forbidden 
by Madam Trevor. Now she had gone off 
and left only Sambo on the door-step. 

Sambo was very forlorn this morning. A 
strong appreciation of the woes of this 
wretched life had come to his spirit under 
the guise of an empty stomach. All of three 
hours ago Thompson, the overseer, had come 
upon him in the climactic moment of a glo- 
rious charge on the chickens in the runs. 
An entire flock of fat, white pullets were in 
full flight before this single son of Ethiopia, 
whose triumphant war-cry had unfortunate- 
ly reached the quarters. Thereupon Thomp- 
son, who had no soul for the sublime, seized 
the conqueror by the tail of his tow-linen 
toga and dragged him from the field to his 
parental cabin, where, in the presence of 
Chloe, his mother, a most telling rebuke was 
administered. The mother’s heart hardened 
toward the small sinner, and he had been 
driven outside in the very face of bacon 
spluttering over the fire and beans baking 
fragrantly in the embers. After an unhap- 
py wandering, he had at last sought the 
homely protection of Deborah and the still- 
room. Deborah, too, had left him, with the 
promise, however, of getting him something 
to eat when she returned. So here, in mel- 
ancholy resignation, sat Sambo as Claude 
approached. 

“Can you tell me where Mistress Deborah 
is?” repeated de Mailly. 

“She’m gone to huckleberry swamp,” 
vouchsafed the stoic. 

“Um—” Claude reflected. Huckleberry 
swamp sounded definite, but he was unfa- 
miliar with the country. “ Where is that?” 
he inquired, meekly. 

Sambo swept a black thumb over one 
shoulder, back of his head. “ Dat way.” 

Again Claude hesitated, finally venturing 
the request: “Could you, perhaps, show me 
just a little of the way?” 

“You’m goin’ fin’ Miss Deb?” 

Claude bowed. 

“T’'ll come.” 

The small figure rose suddenly, descended 
from his dais, and put one small, black fist 
trustfully into de Mailly’s. Claude looked 
down into the childish face, with its round 
pate covered with Slack, woolly hair, and a 
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gentle light came into his eyes. He was 
fond of children. 

The swamp appeared to be some distance 
away. The child’s steps were short, and 
Claude would not hurry him. 

“Deh she is!” he cried, running into the 
brush. Claude followed rapidly, coming at 
last in sight of her whom he sought. 

Deborah knelt upon the damp ground, 
bending over a plant which she was minutely 
examining. Claude had seen it and its flow- 
er often enough, he thought. The stem was 
perhaps four feet high, with long, narrow, 
spotted leaves, and clusters of small, pur- 
plish flowers. 

“Oh, good-morning,” she said, rising, and 
extending her hand. 

“One finds you in curious places,” he ob- 
served, bending over it. 

“{t is my work. Has Dr. Carroll come 
this morning?” 

“ He had not when I left the house.” 

“He will, though, I think. Are we to go 
back ?” 

“Not until you are quite ready, madem- 
oiselle.” 

“T’m ready. I must take this with me.” 
From a little bag hanging at her side she 
drew a small pruning-knife and two pieces 
of cotton cloth. Having cut the stem of the 
plant before her, she wrapped about it one 
square of the cloth and took it up in her left 
hand. 

“Permit me to carry it for you.” 

“ Hold it, then, where the cloth is.” 

“Why? Surely it is not unsafe to touch?” 
He looked at her curiously. 

“T don’t know. Some things are. This 
is a spotted hemlock. I fancied it a water 
plant, but ’tis another variety. I will test 
it to-day if the doctor doesn’t come. Oh! 
Here is another thing to take home.” Down 
in the soil at their feet grew two large fungi, 
which bore some slight resemblance to table 
mushrooms, but were far more beautiful 
than they. 

“What’s dose, Miss Deb?’ inquired Sam- 
bo, eying them admiringly. 

“A sort of mushroom, Sambo. Oh, a 
most excellent dinner dish they’d make!” 
she added, laughing. 

And hungry Sambo heard her. Were these 
pretty things good to eat? He had seen not 
a few of them in the grass about the roads 
and fields. Here was a breakfast ready for 
him. He considered a little, the idea of 
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cooking not entering his head. Neither 
Deborah nor de Mailly knew when he ceased 
to follow them, it merely occurring to them, 
by the time they reached home, that Sambo 
had not been with them for some time. 
Claude, who had found the way long in com- 
ing, deemed it only too short on the return. 
And Deborah, demurely realizing that she 
was perfectly happy, continued to talk to 
him in that tranquil manner which, from 
its apparent indifference and self-possession, 
seemed such an anomaly, considering her 
youth. 

“May I ask the use of this?” asked de 
Mailly, curiously, holding out the spray of 
spotted hemlock. 

“T don’t know its use. "Tis what I am 
going to try to find out if the doctor does not 
come this morning. I am ignorant if it is 
as poisonous as water-hemlock. .I will try 
to learn.” 

Claude bit his lip. 
does come ¢” 

“Tt will be most interesting. We are to 
try the effect of two alkaloids in one system, 
and I must note the different symptoms, the 
combined result, and note the complications 
which ensue from the interaction.” 

“You give these—poisons—to some beast. 
Is it not so?” 

Deborah hesitated for a little, finally re- 
plying, quietly, “ A cat.” 

“ And he will no doubt die?’ 

“ No—perhaps not. That is our hope, 
monsieur. If we could discover one thing 
which might counterbalance the effect of an- 
other, can you not see that it might some 
time serve to save men’s lives? It is unbecom- 
ing in me to speak of it, but did you not know 
that the liquid given you as medicine for your 
fever I distilled from the plant called monks- 
hood? And did not that medicine help to 
restore you to health? And yet, sir, it was 
a virulent poison, ten drops of which would 
kill an animal.” 

De Mailly looked at the girl in surprise. 
She was certainly unlike any woman that he 
had ever met. “ Forgive me,” he said, ear- 
nestly. “I did not understand you. I do ad- 
mire and respect this work of yours. My 
gratitude—how shall I express it? There 
is, indeed, little that one can say to the 
preserver of his life—” 

“Please don’t!” she cried, 


“And if the doctor 


impulsively, 


and then stopped. He was regarding her so 
earnestly, and his look said so much more 
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than his tongue had ever done, that she 
found no words at her command. So they 
fell into silence as once more they approach- 
ed the house. 

Dr. Carroll had returned, the day before, 
from his shooting, and wearied by the dul- 
ness of Annapolis in midsummer, had kept 
his promise and come out to see Deborah. 
He found her, ignorant of his arrival, pre- 
paring her retort for the distillation of. the 
water-hemlock, while Claude, willingly press- 
ed into service, had gone to the kitchen to 
obtain a lighted coal for the tripod of char- 
coal. 

An addition to the equipment of the room 
had recently been made. Beside the cup- 
board in the corner stood a good-sized cage, 
its top and bottom made of pine boards held 
together by narrow wooden slats nailed upon 
all four sides. Within this prison of the 
condemned sat a half -grown tortoise - shel! 
tabby, presented yesterday to the establish- 
ment by Sambo. As Deborah took up her 
hemlock and with careful hands began to 
strip away its leaves and blossoms, she 
glanced ‘now and then at her prisoner, with 
an expression half of pity and half of specu- 
lative interest. The animal looked very com- 
fortable on its bed of grass, its toilette just 
completed, with slow eyes blinking at the 
light; never a suspicion in its head of a pos- 
sible swift death at the hands of the slender 
girl at the table yonder. The stillness was 
interrupted by the entrance of the doctor. 

“Good-morning to you, Mistress Debby! 
At work, eh? Oho! Water-hemlock!” 

“No. This is maculatum. See the leaves 
—spotted. Is this as poisonous as the other, 
do you think?’ 

The doctor chuckled. “Thou’rt a born 
botanist, Debby. This poisonous? ’Tis his- 
toric. Socrates died by it. "Tis as well ob- 
tained by crushing in alcohol, though. Did 
you bring the root? Now that was careless- 
ness. The root is most virulent—delight- 
fully virulent. You should be sent back to 
get it, only that I am not here to distil this 
morning. Ah, Monsieur Claude! Good-day! 
Are you turned neophyte ?” 

Claude, with a shovel full of coals, had 
halted in the doorway. At Carroll’s ques- 
tion he smiled and came forward: “I should 
be glad if I might stay and look on. I am 
wofully ignorant in these matters.” 

Deborah took the shovel from his hands, 
emptying its contents carefully into the tri- 
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pod. “Thank you. Be seated if you care 
to watch us.” 

“ By all means sit yonder, de Mailly, and 
look on. Miss Travis is preparing some 
Conium maculatum for distillation, though 
she will get a poor result from the mere 
leaves and flowers. And behold in me, mon- 
sieur, the conscienceless wretch about to de- 
stroy life in that hapless pussy, for the mere 
gratification of criminal instinct. What's 
this, Deborah ?” 

The doctor’s change of tone was so sudden 
and so marked that the girl turned quickly 


about to behold him standing over the fungi * 


which she had placed at the far end of the 
table. 

“That? Madam uses it sometimes for fly- 
poison. I purposed inquiring of you if the 
alkaloid could be extracted.” 

Carroll shook his head gravely. “ It doesn’t 
need extraction. The whole thing is replete 
with poison. ’Tis Amanita muscaria, the 
deadliest of all fungi. Have you seen the 
symptoms ?” 

Deborah shook her head. 

“Then you shall. I mind me I had a case 
of them many years ago—a family ate them 
at supper. All four died.* There was no 
help that I or any one else had to give. 
Such agony I have never seen. The effect is 
not apparent for from four to nine hours 
after the eating, though internal dissemina- 
tion of the poison must begin at once. Would 
you care to try this to-day on your cat there, 
Deborah, with one of the liquids?” 

Deborah did not reply at once, and Claude 
hoped that she would decline the proposition. 
Her answer was a question: “ Will you stay, 
doctor, till the fungus acts? I couldn’t dis- 
tinguish the different symptoms alone.” 

The doctor reflected. “’Tis eleven now. 
By four the thing should be under way. Ill 
get home by six. Yes. I'll stay.” 

“Then let us give it at once.” 

“Very well. What will you combine with 
it?” 

Deborah went to the cupboard and sur- 
veyed ker array of phials. Finally, selecting 
one filled with a clear, white liquid, with less 
sediment at the bottom than most of her mix- 
tures contained, she brought it to Dr. Carroll. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“Tt is from nightshade. I made it a week 
ago.” 


* This case is taken from a medical journal of 
1877. 


“ Atropine. Symptoms—can you give 
them ¢” 

Claude looked at her closely as she made 
reply : 

“T gave forty drops to a cat. It seemed 
to be quiet for about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then it tried to mew, but that was 
hard for it. The muscles of its throat were 
strained. After a little it began to bite at 
things in the cage. Its eyes were large, and 
the pupils full as if it were in the dark. It 
drank all I would give it, but could not swal- 
low easily. Then there came spasms. Fi- 
nally, when it could not even stand up, it fell 
asleep, and died three hours after the dose.” 

The doctor nodded with satisfaction, but 
Deborah, glancing at de Mailly from beneath 
her lids, saw him look at her in strong dis- 
pleasure. Instantly she flushed and her head 
straightened defiantly back: 

“Monsieur, I do not think that you will 
enjoy our experiments here this morning. 
Will you be so obliging as to join my cousins, 
Virginia and Lucy, in some pleasanter occu- 
pation ?” 

There was a note of piqued command in 
the tone which Claude, who knew women 
well, would have disobeyed in any other case. 
Now, however, he made no reply, but rose in 
grave silence, bowed to her, and left the 
room. 

“On my life that was not a gallant thing,” 
observed Carroll, placidly, when their sensi- 
tive guest had crossed the yard. 

Deborah made no answer. She was more 
deeply hurt than she would have believed pos- 
sible, and she did not choose that her voice 
should betray her. Crossing again to the 
cupboard, she took from its lowest shelf a 
deep-bowled horn spoon with which she knelt 
before the cat’s cage. In the mean time the 
doctor had been occupied in cutting the fun- 
gus into small cubes. These, together with 
the atropine, he took over to his pupil, who 
was now on the floor with the cat in her lap. 
She took the amanita quietly from her com- 
panion’s hands, placed one piece in the crea- 
ture’s mouth, and skilfully manipulated its 
throat till it swallowed convulsively. 

“How much should it have?” she inquired, 
grimly. 

“ About six pieces to a spoonful of this,” 
returned her mentor, holding up the atro- 
pine. : 

Unflinchingly Deborah finished her task, 
and then, hastily replacing the prisoner in 
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its cage, she fastened the little door. Car- 
roll, who had looked on without comment, 
helped her to rise from the floor, and silently 
noted the fact that her hands were very cold. 

“ Come now to the house and rest,” he said, 
with quiet persuasion. 

_She looked a little surprised. “ Surely not. 
I will stay here and watch. Besides, there 
is the hemlock,” she nodded toward the little 


heap of flowers and leaves by the retort. “I 
will distil that. The fire is ready.” 
“No, Debby. You’re tired. Hark you, 


the poisons will certainly not show for half 
an hour, if they do then. It is probable that 
the muscaria will even retard the action of 
the atropine for a much longer time. Then 
you must have your full wits about you, for 
’twill be the most interesting thing we’ve 
done. Come now, as your physician, I insist.” 

But though Charles Carroll’s will was 
strong, that of Deborah Travis was stronger. 
He tried persuasion, command, and entreaty, 
finally became angry, and so lost the battle. 
When, after a while, Sambo strolled thought- 
fully in from the fields, she greeted him with 
positive delight. 

The little boy seated himself, Turk-fash- 
ion, beside the tripod, to watch the water 
just beginning to bubble in the body of the 
retort. He had been wont to talk unceasing- 
ly either to her or to himself when in 
her company. To-day she wondered at his 
silence. His interest in the action of the re- 
tort was as great as ever, but every effort to 
draw him into conversation failed. So, after 
a time, Deborah, her closest attention de- 
manded by the approaching end of the distil- 
lation, when the purest alkaloid would come 
from her plant, ceased also to speak and in- 
deed almost forgot his presence. The liquid 
had been filtered, bottled, and set aside for its 
second vaporizing, when she suddenly rec- 
ollected that in the morning she had prom- 
ised to get something for the little negro to 
eat. It was sufficient cause for his silence. 

“Oh, Sambo! Indeed I’m sorry! How 
hungry you must be! Come, I'll make Chloe 
give you some of our dinner to-day.” 

Sambo’s big eyes opened wide and he slow- 
ly shook his head. “Had somf’n, Miss 
Debby. D’wan’ no mo’,” 

With his words came the sound of the din- 
ner horn from the quarters. He turned. 
“ Goin’ home,” he said, wearily, trudging out 
of the room, while the girl, wondering who 
had fed him, proceeded to restore order in 
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her immaculate little domain. 
had finished the doctor reappeared. 

“Madam Trevor despatched me,” he ex- 
plained.. “Dinner is ready. You're tired, 
Debby. Come in.” 

“Yes, sir, at once, when this sleeve is 
down.” She pulled at the short elbow sleeve 
which she had pushed to the shoulder to be 
rid of its ruffles. 

“How’s the cat?’ asked Carroll, walking 
over to its cage. 

The creature lay upon the bed of grass 
blinking, nonchalantly, after a luncheon of 
milk. 

“ Perfectly well, eh? Note, Deborah, that 
the action of the atropine is already retarded 
half an hour beyond its time. Most interest- 
ing, on my word!” 

“When do you think it will begin?” 

“That is difficult to say. By two or three 
o’clock at the outside, when death will prob- 
ably be rapid. Ready now? Madam is a 
little impatient, but she’ll not show it before 
de Mailly. There—the horn sounds at last.” 

Dinner was gone through with tediously, 
and at three o’clock the entire family, with 
the guests, sat upon the portico, drowsy with 
heat and the effort of talking. The doctor, 
perceiving Deborah’s growing impatience, 
was about to dare Madam Trevor’s: high 
displeasure by carrying her off to the still- 
room to watch their cat, when suddenly, 
around the corner of the east wing, dashed 
a negro, hysterical with fear. 

“ Blessed Ma’y be praised! 
come quick! Sambo’s dyin’! 
f’n fo’ Christ’s sake!” 

Before the last words were spoken the 
doctor had jumped from the porch and the 
rest of the party rose anxiously. 

“Sambo? Sambo dying, Joe? Surely not! 
T’ll come at once.” 

“Which cabin, man? Show us the way,” 
commanded ‘Carroll, energetically. 

Madam Trevor had run into the house to 
get an apron for her gown, and Deborah, 
seizing the opportunity, flew across the por- 
tico, leaped down on the east side, and caught 
up with the doctor. 

“T shall come too,” she said. And Car- 
roll’s silence gave consent. 

The cabin in which Sambo and his parents 
lived was on the northeastern corner of the 
quarters, and, as the doctor with his conductor 
and Deborah approached it, a group of negro 
women about its door hailed him with ex- 


When she 
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pressions of relief and praise. Not heeding 
the pious ejaculations, the three passed into 
the tiny hut, where, upon the mattress in a 
corner, covered with tattered blankets, lay 
Sambo. Beside him, her apron over her head, 
sat the mother, Chloe, rocking to and fro in 
absolute terror. 

Carroll knelt at once beside the mattress 
and glanced sharply into the child’s face. 
Sambo was lying deathly still, breathing 
heavily, his eyes wide open, his black skin 
dripping with sweat. The doctor felt the 
child’s pulse, opened his mouth, examined the 
tongue, and gave a quick exclamation. It 
was coated heavily with a grayish matter. 

“Sit here, Deborah, and hold his hands. 
He’ll not be quiet long.” 

Deborah took her place at the child’s head 
and clasped the little, burning hands in her 
ewn, while Carroll, in a low voice, began to 
question Chloe. Sambo noticed Deborah, and 
smiled faintly as she leaned over him. In a 
moment a spasm of agony passed over the 
small features, and he uttered a guttural cry 
of pain. Carroll ran to his side while the 
colored woman, wringing her hands, sank 
helplessly on the floor. The paroxysm was 
violent. The child’s body twisted and writh- 
ed. He rolled over and over upon the bed, 
moaning like an animal, or shrieking in a de- 
lirium of torture. Deborah very pale, and 
Carroll silent and stern, held him so as to 
prevent as much exhaustion of strength as 
was possible. When he began to grow more 
quiet Madam Trevor came in, looking an- 
grily at her cousin, who, however, scarcely 
saw her. 

“Tt is possible that you do not need me, 
doctor,” she said, in her most offended tone. 

Carroll paid small attention to her manner. 
“Tf you will send out some old linen, pep- 
per, mustard, and salt from the house, it 
will be all that we can use. To be frank,” 
he added, in a low tone, “ there is little hope 
now.” 

Madam Trevor looked aghast, and her 
manner softened instantly: “Little hope! 
What do you mean? What shall we do?” 

“What I ask, if you please. Linen, salt, 
mustard, and pepper. Chloe, you must heat 
some water in the kettle there.” And Car- 
roll turned about again as Madam Trevor, 
without another word, hurried out of the 
cabin on her errand. 

The girl, meantime, bent over Sambo, ques- 
tioning him. 
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“What was it, Sambo? Have you eaten 
anything? What have you done?” she asked, 
caressingly. 

Sambo, panting from weakness, answered 
just audibly: “Done eat nuf’n ’tall but 
mushrooms you picked ’s mo’n wiv Mas’ 
Frenchman. You say dey good fo’ dinne’.” 

“My God!” 

“What is it?” asked the doctor, quickly, 
seeing her face grow gray. 

“He has eaten the muscaria,” she whis- 
pered, tremulously. 

“T know it.” 

‘And it was my fault—my fault! Good 
Heavens! What shall I do?” 

With a quick sob she caught the child who 
suddenly sprang to her in a new, spasm of 
pain. The muscles of his body grew rigid 
with contraction beneath her grasp. Sambo 
clutched and opened his hands wildly in the 
air. New sweat poured out upon his cold 
flesh, his eyes started from their sockets, and 
Chloe, catching sight of him, screamed with 
despair. At this moment Madam Trevor, 
bearing those things which the doctor had 
commanded, re-entered the cabin. While 
Carroll worked over Sambo’s body, Deborah 
started suddenly from her place, turned 
blindly about, and ran out of the cabin 
through the terror-stricken group at the door, 
and across the sunny yard to the still-room. 
Without an instant’s hesitation she flung 
herself against the closed door and turned its 
handle with her shaking fingers. Presently 
she found herself standing dizzily before the 
cage of the poisoned animal. Twice she 
opened and shut her eyes to make sure that 
her vision was not deranged. No. There 
was the cat making its afternoon toilette 
with foppish precision, stopping occasion- 
ally to regard her solemnly with its bright 
green eyes. 

Deborah was not long there. When she 
was sure her hope had been realized, she 
turned to the cupboard, snatched a bottle 
from its shelf, and ran at fuli speed out of 
the room and back toward the cabin. Upon 
the bed Sambo’s body lay now outstretched, 
quiet, save for an occasional little quiver of 
the muscles, and over it Madam Trevor, with 
grave tenderness, and Doctor Carroll, with 
hopeless skill, worked. 

“ What to do, Debby ?” he whispered. 

“ There’s no hope?” she asked. 

Carroll shook his head. “He is passing 
into the coma now. That is the end.” 
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“You will let me try something?” she 
asked, quickly. 

“Anything in 
harm him now.” 

“Where is a cup?” 

“What have you?” he cried. 

Madam Trevor started and looked around. 
Deborah put a tremulous finger to her lips, 
and shook her head. The doctor instantly 
understood, and let her go to the shelf in a 
corner, where, her back being to the others, 
she poured half the contents of her bottle 
into a tin cup. With this, slowly and reso- 
lutely, she approached the bed. Chloe stepped 
suddenly in her way. 

“What yo’ got?” she asked, in no friendly 
tone. 

“ Medicine for Sambo,” was the steady re- 
ply. 

“Of your own making, Deborah?” came 
Madam Trevor’s sharp voice. 

“Yes, yes. You are wasting precious 
time. Chloe—let me pass.” 

* No, Miss Deb. You ain’ goin’ give Sambo 
nuf’n from still-house.” 

“Dr. Carroll!” There was a desperate ap- 
peal in her tone, and the man came instantly 
to her aid. 

“ Listen, Chloe! Unless your child in some 
way gets the help that I cannot give, he must 
die. He is poisoned, as I supposed, fatally. 
Miss Deborah believes that she can save his 
life. You cannot let him die without the at- 
tempt.” 

The colored woman paid no attention to 
the words, and still menacingly barred the 
way. A new idea was taking possession of 
her; that it was Deborah who had poisoned 
the boy. Carroll, who was watching her nar- 
rowly, saw the sudden squaring of her shoul- 
ders, darted quickly in front of her, and 
seized her about the body just as she had been 
about to fling herself upon the girl. Deb- 
orah, keyed to the highest pitch, watched 


the world. Nothing can 


her opportunity, slipped like a cat around to — 


the bedside, raised Sambo’s head upon her 
arm, and, to Madam Trevor’s terror, pressed 
her fingers on the child’s throat, and forced 
him to swallow the contents of the cup. At 
once he was seized with a violent coughing 
fit. Deborah lifted him upright at once, 
pressed her hands upon his temples and the 
back of his neck, and kept him from that 
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retching which would have been fatal to her 
experiment. 

Meantime Carroll had forced Chloe, 
screaming and struggling, from the cabin, 
and, after calling Thompson to keep order 
in the group outside, he closed and barred 
the door. Madam Trevor then rose from 
her place. 

“Charles Carroll, you are permitting my 
ward to murder this child. I cannot remain 
here as witness to such a deed. When you 
will accept the assistance that I have to give, 
and will order this girl away, you may send 
word to the house.” 

Carroll witnessed the departure without a 
word. 

“ What did you give him?” he asked. 
“ Atropine.* Four times more than enough 


to kill him.” / 
“The cat—’ 
“ Lives.” 
“Good God, Deborah! We must save him 


now!” 


Madam Trevor, upon her return to the 
house, said not a word of the scene in the 
cabin. It was a relief to her to find that de 
Mailly had tactfully departed, and that the 
family was alone. Lucy and Virginia beset 
her with questions, for the child was a pet 
with them all. It was something of a shock, 
then, when their mother turned upon them, 
saying, sharply, “Sambo will die,” and forth- 
with retired to her own room. 

The sun set and dusk deepened to evening. 
Candles were lighted in the sitting-room, but 
Vincent alone made any pretence of reading. 
Finally the door flew open and Dr. Carroll 
strode into the room, carrying Deborah’s body 
in his arms. He laid her down upon the bro- 
caded sofa, while the girls rushed to her 
side. 2 

“She fainted as we came across‘the yard,” 
explained the doctor, wearily. 

“The child is dead, then?” 

“Sambo will live. The girl saved his life. 
She is a genius, madam; and—for God’s sake 
get me a glass of wine!” 

*Atropine is to-day considered the best anti- 
dote for cases of poisoning by the Amanita mus- 


caria or the Amanita phalloides. At the period 
of the story (1774) its efficacy was unknown. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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summer of 1901 is to be a hot one, for ing, while the changes that are rung on white 
the materials that have been brought muslin are bewildering. There are tucked 
over for summer wear are of the thinnest muslins with lace insertions, pleated muslins 
possible description. There are muslins, with embroidered insertions, the whole woven 
batistes, mousselines de soie, chiffons, gauzes, together, swiss muslin with polka dots and 
laces, and nets in the sheerest of materials lines of lace entre-deux, everything trans-_ 
parent and deliciously cool, as 
though the summer season of the 
tropics were approaching. The 
torrid weather of last summer un- 
questionably caused a revolution 
in fashions worn by men and wo- 
men, but the revolution was such 
a violent one that this year will 
see fortunately a modification in 
more severe styles. Wash gowns 
will be worn both in the country 
and in the city, but a thin lining 
will be used with the more trans- 
parent effects, and unlined lace 
yoke and sleeves will be reserved 
for more elaborate gowns suitable 
for afternoon and out-of-town 
wear. The tan batistes and grass 
linens are trimmed with lace of 
the same shade; the yoke and 
sleeves of the lace are unlined, 
with tucks of the material and a 
narrow line of pale blue velvet or 
ae z= on pale pink, as the case may be, with 
Pe ONE ee the lining of blue or pink as 
> = phate eawine AS 2 i though to relieve the monotony 
of the tan color. The 
smartest gowns, however, 
are all in one color soft- 
ened by white or yellowish 
lace with a sharp note of 
black satin or velvet rib- 
bon. 
Gowns intended for 
. evening wear for summer 
show some exquisite embroidered 
muslin, but are simple in design. 
The skirt is in one piece—that 


F,, ‘sumer of it is expected that the and exceedingly light and dainty in color- 
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Srumnxo Gown of beige taffeta with vest of white lace; stock and tie of Z N ‘ * 
beige panne velvet with black dots. is, without an over-skirt—finished 


Vou. XX XIV.—49. 
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around the foot with deep embroidery on the what used to be called the baby waist, blous- 

muslin; on the under-skirt or drop-skirt are ing a little in front and finished simply with 

ruffles and flounces. The favorite waist is a lace bertha. The favorite sleeves come a 
little above the elbow, are made of 
two pieces of lace that do not 
come quite together, but are 
joined with narrow ribbons. This 
almost exaggeratedly simple gown 
is repeated in no end of different 
materials and is certainly an at- 
tractive model. 

The tight-fitting waists with 
which we were threatened, with 
the exaggerated points directly in 
front, have been quite ousted by 
the waist that blouses a little but 
fits absolutely smooth across the 
shoulders and has the fulness 
well in front either in a double 
pleat below the bust, or gathered 
into a narrow space. It is to carry 
out this style of waist satisfac- 
torily that the fashion has been 
brought in of fastening it at the 
back, but the same thing can be 
accomplished by hooking it at the 
shoulder seam and under the arm. 
Whatever trimming there is is put 
across the upper part of the waist 
and on the blouse, and when the 
lace medallions are used there is 
always one, sometimes two, di- 
rectly in front. The unlined lace 

‘ collars are held in plaee 

* by flat whalebones and 
fastened at the side or 
just at the back of the 
neck with an _ invisible 
hook. It-.is a sad fact 
that hooks and eyes are 
still to be used as fasten- 
ings, although the fancy 
buttons are so tremen- 
dously fashionable, the 
buttons apparently being 
merely for ornament. 
When small they are 
used by the gross, put on 
in some instances as 
though to see how many 
ean be utilized on one 
garment. 

Short jackets: finished 
with a belt attached to 
the jacket at the back 

SrRivep TAFFETA STREET GOWN with bodice trimmings of velvet and scarf of chiffon. and brought down in 
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front below the straight or blouse 
front are very smart. These belts 
are of stitched taffeta again and 
always of some very bright color. 
A blue cloth or serge gown has 
three regular cape collars lined 
with red silk, the edge of which 
shows a little. In front the lowest 
cape ties with red ribbons and the 
stitched belt is of the red taffeta. 
The skirt has no trimming of the 
red. A favorite style of skirt 
worn with this short-jacket cos- 
tume has a narrow front breadth 
over which the side breadths lap, 
these breadths faced with a con- 
trasting color. At the back there 
is a double box-pleat, or an invert- 
ed one, and it is a very easy skirt 
to fit. In fitting all the skirts that 
have anything like the circular 
sides there is apt to be trouble in 
that the skirt hangs forward in- 
stead of backward. This must be 
obviated by drawing up at the 
back, so it is best not to cut off 
the skirt at the sides until one is 
absolutely certain that this fault 
does not exist. 

Very picturesque and extraordi- 
nary are the hats, but modifying 
rapidly under popular disapproval 
of their eccentricity. Hats made 
entirely of flowers in the new 
shapes are fresh and attractive in 
their coloring, but fortunately are 
not worn excepting in the smaller 
shapes. Never has there been a 
time when hats attractive in 
the original model can be 
made so hideous. A tulle or 
chiffon hat made of tucks, and 
of the shape that is flat 
against the head at the back 
and with the brim turned off 
the face and trimmed with a 
spray of roses, is a pretty 
model, but the same idea copied 
in coarse illusion and trimmed . ’ 
with quantities of cheap lilies-of- j 
the-valley is extremely ugly. Just - U4 ¥ 
now there are a number of hats ( Grohise— 00a TOOAts rise. 
in good shapes and in all colors 
that may be bought ready made 
and require very little extra 
trimming. There are soft 











































Cuine s1LK Gown with V-shaped pieces of white taffeta let into skirt; 
white taffeta collar; edge of black and white velvet ribbon. 
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Bi.sck GRENADIN® Gown Over white, with bise guipure outlining the shirrings 
of skirt and bodice; yoke of white mouseeline. 








rosettes of taffeta silk and 
large roses with leaves, either 
of which is all that is needed 
to make the hat look smart, 
but the larger ready-made 
hats of colored illusions and 
trimmed with quantities of 
small flowers are simply 
a hideous travesty of the 
present style. 

Ostrich feathers, both the 
long plumes and the short 
tips, are a favorite trimming 
on tulle or chiffon hats; the 
smartest of these are all black, 
but it is a fad of the moment 
to have them made all im 
gray or tan or even white. 
The fashion at present is to 
have gowns, gloves, hat, and 
everything of one color, if 
that one color is becoming; if 
not there can be some relief 
im a contrast. For a young 
girl of eighteen a gown of 

white eloth is trimmed 
x with white stitch- 

ing and white braid. 
The jacket, an Eton with 
long points in front, is worn 
over a white lace waist. The 
hat is of tucked white tulle 
in turban shape—the Spanish 
turban—and has a long white 
feather that starts at the left 
side of the erown and goes 
across the brim down on to 
the hair. With this gown is 
worn a white cock’s-feather 
boa, the only relief to the all 
white being the silver and 
rhinestone buckle. There is 
certainly something extreme 
about this for the city, al- 
though it has been made up 
for a spring reception gown; 
but the same model may be 
copied in gray, tan, or blue, 
or in one of the shades of 
light green that are fashion- 
able at present. Green, by- 
the-way, is coming very much 
to the fore as a fashionable 
eolor and there have been 
several bright green gowns 
made up for evening wear, 
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House gown of black brocaded ganze over green silk ; yoke of cream lace over green, and trimmings of cream lace; pale 


green satin sash, and collar of black satin gauze ribbon, unlined. 


while green rosettes and green trimming have 
been a good deal worn at the opera on both 
black and white satin gowns. 

Princesse gowns of lace are much modi- 
fied by having considerable fulness at the 


back and boleros or capes-of silk. The cloth 
princesse gowns show in the latest models short 
boleros trimmed with velvet ribbon, and down 
the front of the entire gown lines of black 
velvet, while there is a flonnce trimmed with 
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in the way of chiffons the world would lose! 
One of these gowns was of champagne-color- 
ed cloth, the skirt made in three tiers. These 
were cut into deep seallops, pinked around the 
edges. The little bolero carried out the same 
idea. Three tiers of cloth, scalloped and 
pinked like the skirt, made the dainty gar- 
ment, which was so short that it seemed only 
a pretext for wearing underneath a ravishing 
bloused vest of lace, trimmed horizontally its 
entire length with black velvet bows bordered 
with steel and held in the centre by a tiny 
steel ornament. Its sleeves were odd and most 
attractive. At the elbows were two large puffs 














EaRuy serine eown of pale green cloth and velvet with 
ermine. 


the velvet ribbon. As princesse gowns are in 
fashion at present, it is necessary to constant- 
ly refer to them. But the fashion is such a 
difficult one to follow that it cannot be gen- 
erally recommended; it should never be at- 
tempted without the aid of some good dress- 
maker who understands that there must be 
sufficient fulness in the back breadths just 
below the waist to modify the harsh outlines 
which too scent an effect is sure to give. 

Some very charming gowns have been seen 
recently on the stage in the Paris plays. 
Where should we be without all these ami- 
able, or unamiable—as you will—rivalries be- Spring reorrrion gown of pastel-blue cloth and black vel- 
tween actresses? How many exquisite things vet; guipure bands. 
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of lace trimmed horizontally with black vel- 
vet and steel, and the two parts of cloth came 
over this like two inverted tulips, whose petals 
would just meet on the inside of the arm. 
With this lovely dress was worn one of the 
hats trimmed with red poppies and black vel- 
vet of which I have just spoken. 

It is quite needless, I am sure, for me to 
say that narrow black velvet will be used again 
on all the summer dresses. Much of this, 
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House Gown of green and white challi with vest 
: of lace and collar and corselet of black satin, the 
last made of beading ran with black ribbons. 


however, is seen simply as what the French 
call a liséré, or piping, bordering lace. I have 
seen some charming white silk blouses for 
evening trimmed simply with lace collars 
piped with black velvet, which followed every 
deviation of the pattern. Little velvet ruches, 
you see, too, on many of the latest models for 
summer silk dresses. Another thing which 
will be much worn is a suggestion of Pompa- 
dour silk linons, grass cloths, and such fabrics. 
A lovely écru linon we saw, made for Sicily, 
had a skirt flaring widely at the bottom, to 
suggest a ruffle, this part trimmed with in- 
sertions of Valenciennes. The waist had a 
deep guimpe and cuffs of linon. It opened 
over a narrow band of Pompadour silk; bou- 
quets of roses on a pale blue ground. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








‘Tur practical and thoroughly modern pattern-sheet supplement that appears with this issne represents patterns to the market 


value of $4. 


Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. As a reliable guide 


for the modelling of the garments illustrated in the peges covered by the-patiern-#heet interests, the new supplement will prove 


of the utmost convenience to those of our readers w 


Boys’ Suits 
HE two boys’ suits that are given in 
3 3 pattern form with the new supplement 
published with the current number of 
Harrer’s Bazar, represent popular and late 
styles of garments such as are showing at the 
leading shops. They are suit- 
able for city or country wear, 
and are graded to meet the re- 
quirements of boys aged re- 
spectively six and ten years. 
The “ Admiral ” suit is for the 
last-named size. It may be 
made of velveteen, heavy cloth, 
cheviot, corduroy, or tweed, and 
is an admirable design to em- 
ploy where an adult’s suit is to 

be cut down. 

The pattern, shown in dimin- 
ished size in small diagram 
group No. IL., consists of eight 
representing the com- 
plete outer jacket and trousers. 
Given a careful making, the 
suit will amply repay in ap- 
pearance, and in comfort to the 
wearer. If velveteen be em- 
ployed, be sure to cut the en- 
tire suit with the nap running 
the same way. If of cloth, 
give the work the benefit of 
much and careful pressing. 

The original suit from which 
the pattern is modelled was of 
dark blue serge with military 
buttons and rows of stitching 
as sole trimming. The wide 
dark, faced with white serge and stitched 
about the edges with white silk. If the model 
is to be reproduced in corduroy, velveteen, or 
other heavy faced material, the jacket should 
be lined with and the small facings made of 


pieces, 


BoY’s 


collar was of 





* ADMIRAL 
See Diagram Group No. IL. 


© make their own or their children's clothing, 


satin or of stout silk. If of duck, piqué, or 
linen crash, the suit may be unlined, and the 
seams finished off inside with narrow linen 
binding. 

For unlined jackets a facing should be cut 
exactly to correspond with the front edge of 
the garment and to extend from 
three to five inches under the 
front. The edges of facing and 
of jacket are to be brought to- 
gether, turned inward toward 
each other, and after careful 
basting, may be stitched by 
machine close to the edge or 
finished with narrow silk or 
wash braid. The lower edge 
may be bound or turned up and 
finished with small hem or nar- 
row flat facing. 

If lining is desired for the 
jacket, it may be cut from the 
forms for outer jacket, but an 
allowance of half to three- 
quarters of an inch all round 
must be given in order that the 
lining may be fuller than the 
cloth—a precaution that has 
been touched upon frequently 
in these pages. For the bene- 
fit of new readers, recapitula- 
tion is made of the method of 
adjusting the full lining. Hav- 
ing cut out the lining portions 
” surr, and allowed the extra width as 
previously directed, baste to- 
gether and adjust the complete 
lining to the form of the jacket, which has 
been previously fitted, and stitched, and 
pressed. Place the under-arm seams of lin- 
ing and outside exactly together and baste. 
Allow the fulness of the lining to fall to the 
centre of the back. Do not, however, resort to 
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“smoothing” it with the hand, a procedure 
which would result im stretching the outer 
goods. Fold the fulness of the lining into 
an easy side pleat in the centre of the back 
and baste.lining and outside together at the 
neck-line. 

Next arrange the front. Baste the front 
edges of lining and fabric together and let 
fulness be laid in side pleat running in 
straight line down from the point of the 
neck where shoulder seam and neck-line meet. 
The sleeves of the outer material may now 
be fitted and stitched in and 
the sleeve linings, separately 
stitched, put in with fulness 
gently distributed around the 
arm’s-eye. Let the edge of the 
sleeve lining cover the seams 
and be brought over and closely 
hemmed down by hand. 

To make this costume of 
cloth 54 inches wide, 1% 
yards will be required; of vel- 
veteen or corduroy 24 inches 
wide, 41% yards. 


Boy’s “Middy” Suit 
HIS suit is graded for 
child of six years. The 
eomplete pattern is repre- 
sented by ten portions num- 
bered from 1 to 10, inclusive, 
on the supplement and shown 
in diminished size in small dia- 
gram group No. I. (see side of 
supplement that contains di- 
rections for using). The 
blouse is so simple that it may 
be made by even the amateur 
seamstress. 

For the putting together of 
the long trousers more care 
must be observed to trace and 
match the small numbers and 
notches that will be found upon the diagram 
(see Figs. 7 and 8). The garments are closed 
up the front and open at the sides. The ex- 
tensions for front of trousers should be made 
of same material as the suit and lined. They 
should be attached to the back portions of 
the garments at the side seam, and finished 
with buttons and button-holes down the front. 
The front of the trousers themselves is then 
brought upward like a flap and buttoned over 
the extension. Where desired small pockets 
may be inserted in the extension and arranged 
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Boy’s “ MIDDY” SUIT. 
See Diagram Group No. L 
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so that the little wearer may readily reach 
them through the side openings. A straight 
band of lining, made double, should be at- 
tached to the inside of the trousers and pro- 
vided with button-holes appropriately distrib- 
uted, by which to secure the garment to the 
usual under-waist. The outside edge of upper 
portion of sleeve is to be gathered between 
the notches and fitted to the lower portion, 
after which the seam should be stitched and 
carefully sponged and pressed. 

To make the “ Middy” costume for boy of 
six years 114 yards of cloth 54 
inches wide or 314 yards of 
wash goods 27 inches wide will 
be required. 


Women’s Underwear 

HE group of wundergar- 
ments represented on the 
pattern-sheet supplement com- 
prise a night-dress, full-length 
chemise, and open and closed 
drawers, all graded for figure 
of twenty-four-inch waist and 
thirty-six-inch bust measure 
(see diagram groups Nos. III. 
and IV.). The upper portion 
of the night-dress is given in 
the supplement and the num- 
ber of inches to be added in 
order to bring same to a full- 
length garment is indieated by 
arrows. The width of the foot 
of the skirt in front (each 
side) is 31 inches, the width 
of the back 21 inches. The 
back of the gown is laid in 
box-pleats that may be stitched 
to shoulder-line or lower and 
thereafter be left to hang free. 
In the pattern given is com- 
prised one-half of front, half 
of back, half of collar, com- 
plete sleeve and band for same, represented 
by small diagrams from 26 to 30,inclusive (see 
diagram group No. IV.). To make the same 
full length will require 6 yards of nainsook 
36 inches wide, and 3 yards of trimming 
for collar and sleeve. If of silk 22 inches 
wide, 10 yards will be required. The design 
is a dainty one, highly adaptable for silk, and 
if trimmed ‘at the foot with a full ruffle, is a 
charmingly convenient garment for the 
boudoir or convalescent’s receiving gown. 
Where a ruffle is desired for foot of gown 2 
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yards of silk should be added to the above 
quantity. This amount will provide for a 
five-inch trimming, cut on straight of goods. 

The two designs for women’s drawers are 
excellent combinations of comfort and grace. 
The open garments are made with ample 
spring and wide, umbrella ruffle. They are 
represented in four portions on the pattern- 
sheet supplement, numbered 22, 23, 24, and 
25, and representing respectively one-half of 
open drawers, one-half of ruffle for same, half 
of front band, and half of back band. To 
make this garment will require 24% yards of 
cambric or muslin 36 inches wide, and 2% 
yards of lace for ruffle if the same is to be 
set on plain. If full frilled lace be desired 
4 yards will be required. The separate por- 
tions of this pattern are pictured in small 
size in diagram group No. III. on pattern- 
sheet supplement. 

A second garment of this character is rep- 
resented by portions 31 and 32 on pattern- 
sheet supplement, shown in diagram group 
No. IV. They represent respectively one-half 
of the drawers and one-half of the yoke. This 
garment is to be open at the sides. The yoke 
should be cut double and the lower portions 
fitted betwoen the two thicknesses of cambric 
or muslin and stitched flat. One and three- 
quarter yards of muslin or cambric will be 
required to make the closed drawers, together 
with embroidery for lower portions. Twice 
the width of the lower edge of each division 
of this garment should be allowed for the em- 
broidery ruffle if the trimming chosen be 
wider than one inch. In narrow frilling one 
and one-half times any given length is the ac- 
cepted rule for allowing material. 





OPEN AND CLOSED DRAWERS. 
See Diagram Groups Nos. IIL. and IV., Pattern-sheet Sappl. 


MEDIUM SIZE. 
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DIMITY CHEMISE, SIZE 36 BUST. 
See Diagram Group No. IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Nos. 20 and 21 on the pattern-sheet supple- 
ment represent the two portions of a pretty 
chemise, simply made and suitable for thin 
wash silk, India or other fine lawn, cambric 
or dimity (seé diagram group No. III.). The 
full length of the pattern will not be found 
upon the pattern-sheet supplement, but direc- 
tions are given whereby the garment may be 
continued down to the necessary length of 
skirt. The extended portions of the chemise 
should measure respectively 17 inches 
(double) at the foot of the back and 18% 
inches (also double) at the foot of front. The 
lower edge may be finished with ruffle or plain 
hem, as preferred. If the first-named finish 
be desired, the ruffle should be five inches deep 
and three and one-half inches wide. It should 
be cut upon the straight. The lines for the 
group of tucks shown and the proper notches 
for matching seams will be found clearly in- 
dicated on the pattern. To make the garment 
for person of medium size will require 3 
yards of muslin 36 inches wide, and 6 yards 
of lace for neck and armholes. If the gar- 
ment be made of dimity or silk the lace should 
be attached to edge of ruffle only. Valen- 
ciennes and narrow Russian and Irish laces 
are the preferred varieties for trimming for 
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Man’s Silk Shirt 

HE pattern for silk shirt that is repre- 

sented by Nos. 33 to 44, inclusive, on the 
pattern-sheet supplement is the accepted 
model for the 1901 summer shirt. It is for 
size 15% inches neck measurement, and 
the pattern will be found complete in every 
way, including form for the gusset at the 
lower end of the side seam. Before cutting 
material be sure that size is the right one 
for the future wearer. Allow for all seams. 
Consider the length of the arm and ascertain 
whether this portion of the pattern is to be 
shortened or lengthened. In making, first 
hem the lower edges of the two body pieces. 
Next sew the long narrow facing (No. 42) 
around the slit in sleeve, commencing at the 
wrist at one side and proceeding round the 
edge of the slit to the wrist at the other side. 
Now turn this facing over and hem in so 
that the first seaming is concealed. This 
band now should be pressed so that one side 
passes under the other, the two forming re- 
spectively fly and a lap. Over the latter the 
finishing band or top facing: (No. 43) now 
may be neatly fitted, basted, and stitched once 
or twice around the edge. The seam of the 
sleeve should be stitched up partially and 
the cuff adjusted. 
garments that are to be laundered. This The method of preparing and finishing the 
should be whipped on. ’ front opening of the shirt is exactly as has 





SHORT-SLEEVED NIGHT-DRESS. 
See Diagram Group No. IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Seamless Corset-Cover 

HE pattern for this useful garment con- 

sists of a single piece, No. 19, shown in 
diminished size in small diagram group No. 
Ill. A feature of this garment that will com- 
mend itself to slender women is the set of 
lines that will be found on the pattern by 
which to arrange the series of narrow ruffles 
that trim the front. (see illustration). The 
number of ruffles may be diminished at the 
option of the future wearer, so that three 
are employed of an increased depth. The 














original plan - provides for five narrow = 

ruffles. They should be cut on the straight = 

of the goods, two inches wide, and the length = Z 
required is twice that of the curve marked on = “ Lb 
the pattern given on the supplement. Where SS 7 Ar 
preferred the ruffles may be of lace. One- SS ZZ 
half yard of cambric will be sufficient to make = ae By 

the plain corset-cover (which is 32 inches bust SESS BH - 
measure), together with 1% yard for ruffles 3 Z 

if self material is to be employed for these. 

For lace trimming about the neck and arm- SEAMLESS CORSET-COVER. 


holes 1%, yards will prove sufficient. See Diagram Group No. IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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just been deseribed for finishing the skirt. 
Sew the long facing (No. 36) all round the 
long slit in the centre of the front, begin- 
ning at the neck and proceeding to the 
same point on the other side of the opening. 
Let the seam come to the front. Now fold 
over the facing, stitch and press as before 
instructed. Place the centre pleat (No. 35) 
over the left facing, and let it extend back 
on shirt. Baste carefully, stitch and work 
the button-holes. Stitch round the centre 
band, and finish with two rows across the 
bottom of same, allowing from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch space 
between the two rows of 
stitching. 

Now hem the top of 
pocket, and stitch on left 
side of front as marked 
on the pattern. Adjust 
the yoke in position, and 
finish the neck off with 
the band. Next fit the 
sleeves to the armholes, 
being careful to have the 
opening of the cuff tow- 
ard the back of the shirt. 
Fell the arm’s-eye neat- 
ly, and proceed to stitch 
up the sleeves and side 
seams, and fell. Finish 
the last-named seams 
with the guaset (No. 40). 
The last work to be done 
upon the garment, now 
practically completed, is 
to make the button-holes 
in wristbands and collar 
and to adjust the but- 
tons. 

For full figure, wear- 
ing garments of the 
usual 1514-inch collar size, 41% yards of silk 


- 


24 inches wide will be required. 


Girl’s School Frock 

UMBERS 52 to 62, inclusive, on the sup- 
plement represent the complete pattern 

for pretty and fashionable frock for school- 
girl of twelve years, suitable for making in 
wash or wool goods. The pattern does not 
call for tight-fitting under-waist, but is to be 
made up as would be an ordinary smock or 
blouse suit. The skirt and waist should be 
joined by fixed belt. The pattern pro- 
vides for a fly, to be placed in position at 
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MAN’S SILK SHIRT, NECK 15§ INCHES. 


See Diagram Group No, V., Pattern-rheet 
Supplement. 
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the opening of the skirt in the front. This 
pattern is marked to show position for gath- 
ers in front of blouse. 

Before making, examine carefully the small 
numbers that appear in the corners of the 
separate portions of the pattern, and match 
same carefully. If the costume be made of 
cashmere, serge, or cheviot, or of any spring 
wool goods, the collar should have an inter- 
lining of canvas, used double, and stitched. 
The sides of the bodice may be fastened by 
concealed hooks or by buttons and button- 
holes. Small gilt buttons a quarter-inch in 
diameter, or equally tiny 
crocheted buttons of gilt 
thread or black silk, are 
the most popular garni- 
tures of this kind at pres- 
ent. 

Variety may be gained 
by employing military 
braids or small “frog” 
designs on the bodice, al- 
lowing the trimming to 
spring from the outline 

















band at left side of 
blouse and of skirt. 
A number of pretty 


combinations may be ef- 
fected with this model. 
It is « highly desirable 
form for brown linen, 
or galatea, the band of 
white edged with cord or 
cotton gimp. If of brown 
or other plain-toned 
linen a darker fabric 
may be combined here. 
Blue and white check 
linen bands are also fash- 
ionable when combined 
with plain-toned linen. 
The same material that is employed for the 
side bands may be used for wristbands, belt, 
and collar with good effect. 

In making collar, wristbands, and belt of 
piqué, galatea, or other wash fabric, an inter- 
lining of lawn should be introduced, and an 
outer lining introduced of fine lawn, thin 
sateen, or other soft fabric. This is necessary 
in order that the garment may “take” the 
starch in laundering. Duck or galatea may 
be turned up, raw-edged and stitched, but 
piqué should have a binding of fine-linen tape 
machine-stitched about the edge. It may 
then be turned up and the fold thus made be 
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stitched in place by machine or by hand. No 
thick material should be hemmed in the old- 
fashioned way—i. e., with turned-in upper 
edge—the best tailors having discovered long 
since that this treatment is a bulky and dis- 
figuring one. If a petticoat form is desired 
to accompany the new skirt as drop-lining, it 
may be made after same pattern, but finished 
one inch shorter. Preferably the petticoat 
should be one trimmed 
with a full bias flounce. 
The blouse costume also 
may be made effectively 
of sheer lawn or alba- 
tross cloth over under- 
petticoat of contrasting 
material, as white over 
pink or blue or mauve. 
To make the garment 
614 yards of material 27 
imches wide will be re- 
quired. The position for 
placing the trimming or 
outline band is carefully 
marked on the pattern. 
This trimming portion 
may be elaborate or as 
plain as the maker de 
It may consist of 
a wash or wool or gilt 
braid, of Oriental 


sires. 


em- 
broidery, or of plain- 
toned material to con- 
trast with that used in 
frock. If of the last- 
named, it may be laid 
on in the form of 
a fold, and be finished 
with rows of machine- 
stitching. Whatever the 
trimming selected, the 
wristband of the small 
bishop sleeve and the 
standing collar should 


be made to correspond. 
For very slender girls 
the side opening of the 
bodice may be finished with an 
frill, gathered or pleated. 

Ribbon velvet or embroidered gold braid 
would prove a handsome garniture for such 
school frock, if latter be made of wool goods. 
A fancy of the moment is to work velvet rib- 
bons with chenille or filoselle French knots, 
or dots done in satin stitch. The wider gilt 
braids have running vines and small flowers. 


inch-wide 
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SCHOOL FROCK FOR GIRL OF TWELVE, 
See Diagram Group No. VIL, Pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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With patience and ingenuity the deft 
needle-woman may devise a number of dainty 
trimming schemes by which to vary this 
charming design. 


Young Girl’s Spring Jacket 

TIMELY design of value for school wear 

is the pattern garment for young girl’s 
spring jacket, the portions of which will 
be found in diminished 
form among diagram 
group No. VL., pattern- 
sheet supplement. The 
garment is designed to 
be made of light-weight 
cloth. While altogether 
a shapely and fashiona- 
ble jacket, there are no 
intricacies of making at 
all likely to confuse the 
mind of the seamstress. 
There are few seams to 
be fitted, and these are 
graceful in outline, and 
need only to be handled 
carefully to result satis- 
factorily. They should 
be stitched evenly and 
sponged, and _ pressed 
carefully. In finishing 
the hems, lapels, ete., 
the material first should 
be basted closely, 
sponged and pressed, and 
afterwards stitched, and 
again pressed. Where 
visible button-holes are 
desired, it will always be 
found more satisfactory 
to send the garment to 
some near-by tailor. The 
cost of having button- 
holes made is slight, but 
the effect of good work- 
manship in these small 
details greatly adds to the 
style of eloth garments. 
The parts comprised in pattern are half of 
front, half of back, half of collar, upper 
and under portions of sleeve. They are 
numbered 47 to 51, inclusive. The pattern 
is graded for young girl of sixteen years, 
and measures 34 inches about the bust. 
Of material 54 inches wide, 1% yards will 
be ample for making. Cheviot, zibeline. 
and broadcloth are all suitable mediums in 




















YOUNG GIRL’S SPRING JACKET. 
See Diagram Group No. VL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


which to model this garment. Scarlet, 
green, and bright navy are among the favor- 
i for short jackets of this va- 
riety,and the revers and collar should be faced 
with velvet of contrasting shade, preferably 
black. Gilt or silvered buttons should be used 
where obtainable. The lining for the garment 
should be of silk and may be cut from same 
form as the outer portion, but with an extra 
all round. This is a necessary 
point to he observed in cutting the lining for 
any outside garment. The fulness thus 
formed is to be laid in a flat pleat in the 
centre of the back and on each side of the 
front at the-point where neck and shoulder 
join. Occasionally (to be determined 
by the shape of the garment) it may be 
necessary to allow a slight fulness in the 
lining under the arm, and in no instance 
should the lining be tightly fitted here. 


ite colors 


allowance 


seam 


Fancy Shoulder Cape 
O make this useful little garment, 2 
yards of silk 22 inches wide will be re- 
quired, together with 3 yards of pleated 
mousseline de soie 8 inches deep, 6 yards of 
narrow ruching with which to trim the scal- 
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lops, 2 yards of silk for lining, 2 yards of rib- 
bon to tie at neck, and 4 yard of canvas for 
stiffening the collar. The pattern is made 
for figure of medium size. It consists of two 
portions, Nos. 45 and 46, the outlines of which 
are shown in small diagram group No. VI. 
on pattern-sheet supplement. If made of 
light cloth, the cape may be made without 
back seam. The design will lend itself to a 
variety of trimming schemes, and is an ex- 
cellent one for applied braiding or the cut- 
work border. If interlining is desired, this 
may be of thin flannel. The collar should be 
interlined with two thicknesses of thin canvas 
lightly quilted together, or, if the garment is 
to be made of a light-weight silk, the collar 
portions of the material may be lined with 
crinoline, and a single canvas lining may 
prove sufficiently stiff to support in shape. 
A fashionable trimming of the moment is 
quilled satin ribbon, to take the place of the 
popular mousseline de soie ruchings. 
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FANCY SHOULDER CAPE. 
See Dingram Group No. VL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 























PARISIAN CHICKEN 
INGE and draw a tender chicken of two 
to two and a half pounds; split from the 
back, and wipe off inside and outside 
with a clean wet towel. Cut it in every joint; 
cut the breast in two lengthwise and then 

















PARISIAN CHICKEN, 


Two pounds chicken, thirty-six cents; mushrooms, twenty- 
five cents; fine herbs, eggs, butter, fourteen cents; Madeira, 
four cents.—Total, ¢eventy-nine cents. Preparing, fifteen min- 
utes; cooking, ten minutes.—Total, twenty-five minutes. 


make six pieces out of it; cut the body in the 
same number of pieces. Put in a skillet or in 
a casserole one table-spoonful of butter, place 
over a brisk fire; when melted and hot put in 
all the pieces of the chicken, taking care to 
put the dark meat first. Toss them so that 
all the pieces shall become of a golden color. 
Five minutes after add one-half table-spoon- 
ful of shallots or white onions chopped fine; 
stir well, season with one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one salt-spoonful of pepper. After two 
minutes add quarter of a pound of nice fresh 
mushrooms previously peeled, washed, cut in 
slices, and dried in a towel. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of Madeira wine, and one-half 
table-spoonful of parsley chopped fine. Mix 
everything well. Cook three minutes more. 
Remove from the fire and add immediately 


this liaison previously prepared: Put in a 
bowl yolks of three raw eggs, mix them well 
with three table-spoonfuls of good cream. 
Pour over the chicken and stir gently. Serve 
very hot. When cooking it in a chafing-dish 
it takes five minutes longer. 


EGGS IN PATTY-SHELLS 

Put six fresh eggs in boiling water for 
seven minutes; remove and put in cold water. 
Peel and slice them. Cut in small pieces 
four chicken livers or half a pound of ecalf’s* 
liver. Peel, wash, and cut in slices quarter 
of a pound of small fresh mushrooms. Put 
in a small saucepan one table-spoonful of 
green or white onions chopped fine, with one 
table-spoonful of butter. Cook the onions 
four minutes; toss them, as they must not 
brown; add the livers and mushrooms sea- 
soned with half a table-spoonful of salt and 
half a salt-spoonful of pepper. Cook four 
minutes while stirring; add two table-spoon- 
fuls of Madeira wine, half a _ table-spoon- 
ful of chopped parsley, and the eggs for 
enough time to be warmed. Place the patty- 
shells in the oven for four minutes, fill up 
each one with the mixture, and arrange them 
on a hot round platter, as illustrated; put the 
remainder of the mixture in the centre and 
around the platter; serve very hot. 

















EGGS IN PATTY-SHELLS. 

Shells, twenty-four cents; eggs, fifleen cents; liver, twelve 
cents; mushrooms, twenty cents; butter, wine, five cents — 
Total, seventy-eix cents, Preparing, fifteen minutes ; cooking, 
eight minutes.—Total, twenty-three minutes. 
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BY KATHARINE 


N the spring a young wcman’s 

fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of—shirt-waists. If she is 
wise, it is not to Paris that 
she goes to court them. Every- 
body knows that we have far 
more standard fashions in New York than in 
France for that sort of thing, but nevertheless 
I have seen some smart models in batiste and 
the like at the fashionable chemisiers of the 
rue de la Paix. These were pleated,more often 
in box than in side pleats, and—something 
quite new—the pleats were put on separately, 
and of different material. For instance, a 
waist of pink batiste was made with five box- 
pleats, in front, of batiste embroidered with 
small black polka dots. The back had one 
pleat, made in similar fashion. The sleeves 
were shirt sleeves with a small wristband 
cuff finishing the bottom. The belt, by a 
dainty novelty, was of white batiste embroid- 
ered with the black dots. Other shirt-waists 
carrying out this same idea had pleats in 
dainty patterns upon a foundation of the 
color of the body of the material. This only 
shows how the fancy for effects of two colors 
or two materials has gone into every sort of 
garment in the new styles. 

The shadows have grown longer in the 
Paris streets, the lilacs and narcissuses which 
at first appeared so sparingly in the little 
charrettes the women push about on the edges 
of the pavements are flowering everywhere, 
spring fancies and fashions are in the air as 
well as spring perfumes. We have seen one 
strikingly new skirt, which promises to de- 
velop into a favorite style for the pretty demi- 
saison gowns, as we call them in Paris, which 
make such serviceable “spring suits” for 
Easter, and wool dresses for the cool summer 
days. This is a skirt entirely made of little 
breadths very narrow at the top, and gored 
out to flare widely at the bottom. There is 
no doubt but that skirts sheathlike at the top 
and extravagantly ample at the bottom will 





~ 
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be very popular this coming season, but how 
to combine the two in something new is the 
problem. The charming costume of which I 
speak was of soft gray camel’s-hair. The 
narrow gored breadths began on either side 
of the narrow apron front. The bottom flared 
like a shaped ruffle, and was stitched many 
times with white. The little bolero coat which 
went with it was faseimating, made with 
several gores im the back, to recall the skirt, 
and many rows of stitching at the bottom all 
around. In front were straight pieces of the 
gray alternating with stitched bands of white 
crossed by tiny pattes with buttons. The 
gown was accented by a quaint galloon in 
Persian colors which went down the front, 
and all around the high military collar. The 
sleeves had a little wristband cuff of the same 
galloon, and an over-sleeve with a very nar- 
row cuff turned back over a puff of white. 

Another gray gown had a wide fancy collar 
in what is called cameo effect; there were two 
or three tones of gray in it, achieved by dif- 
ferent shades of silk, tucked and set in with 
lace insertion. Delicate harmonies of tone 
and equally delicate contrasts of color are 
the leading characteristic of the new things, 
so far. There are all sorts of ingenious con- 
trivances for giving opportunity in this di- 
rection. For instance, a really lovely dress 
was made with a bolero with slashes in front 
which followed the rounded line of the gar- 
ment. These made spaces perhaps an inch 
and a half wide, in effect something like half- 
moons. All this work was simply for the pur- 
pose of showing a smart little waistcoat un- 
derneath made of silk in a color entirely con- 
trasting with that of the dress. I saw a dress 
of Havana brown made after this fashion to 
show a vest of pekin silk. Pekin, as you 
doubtless know, always in Paris means black 
and white. The skirt to this was cut out in 
the same way. Narrow strips of pekin began 
on either side of the tablier, and continued 
around the skirt. 














My private theory has always been that 
when the Paris dressmakers were hard put to 
it to make something between seasons sure not 
to go out of style later, they took refuge in 
pekin. Just at this time you can hardly 
go into any of the very smart houses without 
seeing a spring gown of some sort into which 
is introduced a touch of this useful and effect- 
ive silk. Alice, who is just about starting 
for America, and is taking enough things 
with her to tide her safely over till autumn, 
settled for her smartest wool gown for spring 
upon a gray, with pekin. The material was 
a sort of light frieze, as soft and supple as the 
poil de chévre of this winter. The skirt— 
how like last year it sounds—was made with 
a triple box-pleat in the back. This was 
stitched down, however, so that it did not de- 
tract from the inevitable sheathlike effect at 
the top, and yet relieved the excessive plain- 
ness. The straight apron front was gracefully 
outlined on each side with the black and 
white going quite around the skirt like a half- 
moon. The corsage had very small capes 
edged with pekin at the top, and opened over 
a front of mousseline de soie arranged in sur- 
plice folds. A dainty touch in this, however, 
was a tiny inside vest of pale blue cloth, some- 
thing like a half-diamond in shape, which was 
finished with tiny gold buttons. 

A dark blue nuns’ veiling she was looking 
forward to as one of her stand-bys. The skirt 
was entirely tucked. These tucks were fast- 
ened down at intervals with bands of black 
taffeta, which encircled the skirt as the hoops 
do a barrel, if I may use this unpoetical but 
expressive simile. They were cut in undula- 
tions, so that the effect was not stiff. The 
bodice had a wide fancy collar of three shades 
of gray silk, each tucked, with a narrow band 
of guipure where one material met another. 
We saw foulards, taffatalines—as a new ma- 
terial which is neither taffeta nor foulard, but 
a distant cousin to both, is called—and ba- 
réges, made with skirt after this same model. 
It was new and very pretty. You must re- 
member that the hoops began at the knees, 
but went quite up to the waist. I should say 
the top one was nine inches from the waist. 

Alice is one of these superior persons who 
have principles in dress, to which she adheres 
whenever she can get any dressmaker to listen 
to her. One of these is that foulards, veilings, 
and all such fabrics should never be either 
tucked or tortured; that is to say that they 
should be made up as simply and airily as 
Vor. XXXTV.—50 
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possible. With this precept in mind her 
smartest foulard—she always has a collection 
of different degrees of magnificence—is made 
with a skirt with a long apron front, on either 
side of which are let in side-pleatings gradu- 
ated to come up much higher in the front than 
the back. This gown is of red, diversified by 
lightning streaks in black. A charming 
guipure made of red silk borders the pleats 
at the top, and forms a square on the tablier, 
covering the joining of the pleats at the side 
to the front breadth, naturally. The waist 
to this dress I like particularly. Imagine a 
foundation of foulard, opening over a front 
of mousseline de soie and guipure. This last 
is shirred on to a little yoke a few inches from 
the top. A guipure collar finishes the waist, 
put on so that it leaves the mousseline de soie 
with the effect of a square décolleté, and falls 
just off the shoulders. Coming out from 
under it, over the lower part of the waist, is 
a bolero made of the red guipure lace. 
Here then, you see, is a waist with a little 
over-bolero of red, and a wide turn-over 
collar of lace. From under this collar springs 
a scarf of white tulle, knotted in front into 
a quaint ornament, and brought down to 
fasten into the black velvet, fastened in front 
with a similar odd bit of jewelry. 

Speaking of hats, the very latest things here 
are hats of square black spangles and white 
tulle. I don’t know whether the order in 
England for general mourning has had any- 
thing to do with this, but certain it is that 
black and white just now is quite the prettiest 
thing you ean have in the way of dressy head- 
gear. These half-tulle hats are charming. 
They have a turned-up brim, a scarf of white 
tulle going around the crown, a band of 
spangles above this, more tulle, and in front 
a large white pompon. Black taffeta is used 
for pretty demi-saison hats. A low, flattish- 
looking hat almost like a tri-corne, has the 
three-cornered brim discreetly embroidered 
with gold. Behind fall silk bows. Otherwise 
the hat is untrimmed. A great novelty which 
I am sure you will see much of this summer 
is in the hats with crowns of green leaves, and 
flower brims. You cannot imagine how fas- 
cinating a dainty affair of this sort, with 
crown of green bordered with geraniums, was 
with a blue and white silk the other evening 
at the theatre; we are not all in black and 
white, you see. Another, that same evening, 
was of leaves and the great poppies givrés 
which are all the rage just now. 
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Note.— When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together 
it Sell oan, Costatng teat, Sins nt Sees ae In all cases money must accompany order 


may be in form of 
special patterns not shown in the pages 


GUIMPE OR SLIP FROCK. 


HE child’s pattern garment illustrated on 
this page is that of a slip Empire dress 
with separate under-bodice. The pattern, 





GUIMPE OR SLIP FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 874. 
Price, 85 cents. 





stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of 
this department, see advertisement pages, 


purchasable in complete 
form only, includes one- 
half of front and one- 
half of back under- 
waist and full sleeve for 
same, together with 
wristband and collar; 
one front and one back 
corselet band for outer 
slip; and one-half of 
front and one-half of 
back skirt for same. 

The two portions, 
guimpe and slip, are to 
be made separately. The 
slip may be made with 
corselet of tucked ma- 
terial or all-over em- 
broidery, or, if an elab- 
orate effect is desired, 
the corselet may be 
made plain and adorned with embroidery or 
lace. The design is suitable for a variety of 
materials, including silk, veiling, albatross, 
fancy ginghams, or fine nainsook. It is especi- 
ally desirable for non-washable goods, as it 
may be made up with a variety of guimpes. 
Or, the slip as shown may be converted into 
a fancy apron. As will be seen, the original 
garment has no trimming around the arm’s- 
eye. A narrow ruffle may be used here if de- 
sired, and would be a necessary feature if 
the slip were to be used as an apron. If of 
light wool, the garment should be carried 
well up around the arm so as to close over the 
full sleeve and give the appearance of a com- 
plete dress. A draw-string should finish the 
neck. 

To make the frock for child of ten years 
will require 154 yards of nainsook for skirt, 
34 yard of tucking for corselet, and 144 yards 
of nainsook for sleeves and guimpe. The 
costume may only be purchased complete. 





BACK OF NO, 874. 














NO. 815 WORN WITH SILK WAIST. 


SUMMER UNDER-BODICE. 


HE bodice pattern published herewith is 

designed to be used as a_ high-necked 
lining bodice for plain or fancy shirt-waists, 
or for bodices that are to be worn with 
guimpes. The utility of the new waist will 
be seen at a glance. With the shirt-waist cos- 
tumes it will prove an important adjunct to 
the summer wardrobe. Where such waists 
with open or fancy necks 
are worn a_ half-dozen 
under-bodices of this 
style will not be found 
superfluous. They may 
be made of the thinnest 
nainsook, or of wash silk, 
with lace yoke or yoke of 
plain tucking. 

The pattern consists of 
one-half of front and 
one-half of back yokes, 
one lower front and one- 
half of lower back por- 
tion, one single-piece 
sleeve and one _ wrist- 
BACK OF No. 375. band, and one-half of 
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standing collar. The modél is such an 
excellent one that it may serve equally 
well for regular outside waist, especially 
if the yoke, wristband, and collar are 
ornamented with cross-stitch or other 
embroidery. Several illustrations are 
given of the new under-bodice, namely, 
a front and a back view, and a third 
showing the same as it appears when 
worn under a bodice cut out at the neck. 
The outer bodice shown may not be pur- 
chased in pattern form except upon 
special order (see advertisement in 
back pages). It is given merely to 
demonstrate the usefulness of the new 
pattern. 

To make the latter for figure of 
medium size will require 4% yard all- 
over embroidery and 2 yards of nain- 
sook or lawn 36 inches wide. 


SUMMER UNDER-BODICE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 875. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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BY MARGARET 


HE Women of ’76 is the title 

a new chapter of the 

rs of the American 

Revolution that has recently 

been formed in Brooklyn, 

New York. Its regent, Miss 

Kate Carleton, enjoys the distinction of being 
the youngest woman to hold that office in the 
entire national society of the Daughters. The 
chapter was organized in December, 1900, 
with a charter membership of thirteen. It is 
partly composed of graduates from the Little 
Men and Women of '76, Children of the 
American Revolution. These young ladies 
decided that they preferred a chapter of per- 
sons of their own age rather than join a 
chapter of older members. The occasion of 
presenting the chapter with its charter was 
pleasantly celebrated in January at a social 
meeting given by the Fort Greene Chapter of 
Brooklyn. The charter was bestowed in per- 
son by Mrs. Samuel Verplanck, State regent, 
a number of other distinguished Daughters 
assisting at the ceremony. Among these were 
Mrs. Ellen H. Walworth, one of the founders 
of the society; Miss E. Batcheller, State re- 
gent of New Jersey, and others. Mrs. 8S. V. 
White and Mrs. Franklin Hopkins of the Fort 
Greene Chapter have taken great interest in 
the Women of 76 and have done much to 
inaugurate it successfully. The new chapter 
has held four meetings, one each month, and 
contributed fifty dollars to the Continental 
Hall fund, which grew so rapidly during the 
week of the tenth congress recently at Wash- 
ington. The particular work which the chap- 
ter will take up has not yet been decided upon. 
At the moment, it is interested in preparing 
to take charge of a booth at a fair to be given 
early in the spring, the- proceeds of which 
will be used for patriotic purposes. Other 
officers of the chapter are Miss Helen Ray, 
vice-regent; Miss Anna D. Wight, secretary; 
Miss Hedelind Beck, treasurer; Miss Madge 
Miller, registrar; Miss May H. Billings, his- 
torian. The list of charter members includes 


HAMILTON WELCH 


in addition the Misses Edwina Chandler, 
Edith Ray, Sarah Colson, Eleanor Williams, 
Louise Buttrick, Susan D. Benedict, and E. 
May Jones. 

HE committee on the State Industrial 

School of the New York State Federation 
has decided not to present a bill to the Albany 
Legislature this winter. It will instead await 
the development of the bill, now pending at 
Albany, which was introduced entirely inde- 
pendent of the committee, by Assemblyman 
Cook. The committee meanwhile will ad- 
dress a circular letter to the clubs of the State 
and will take measures to secure the holding 
of district meetings at which the representa- 
tives of the clubs in the district will discuss 
carefully the need of the school in order that 
next October at Buffalo the matter may be 
permanently disposed of,—either abandoned 
altogether or concertedly pushed. 


IRCULARS will be sent out very soon by 

the Educational Committee, Mrs. J. D. 
Wright of Brooklyn, chairman; the Library 
Committee, Mrs. Charles O. H. Craigie, chair- 
man; and the Reciprocity Committee, Mrs. 
Pierce Blakely of Oneonta, chairman. The 
last committee will make a special appeal to 
the club-women of the State to place at its dis- 
posal for circulation among the clubs the best 
papers produced in the club year. This is 
not only for the purpose of increasing club 
knowledge, but it is a most useful economy of 
effort. A member of an educational com- 
mittee in some club, for example, spends days 
in research and many hours of reading to 
gain information on some phase of an edu- 
cational topic, which would be of equal value 
to a dozen or score of other similar com- 
mittees in the State. The Reciprocity 
Bureau should be notified of the existence of 
this paper, that it may be placed on the list 
for club reference. An unjustified feeling of 
modesty frequently prevents a club from 
calling attention to a paper of exceptional 

















NEWS OF 
merit written by one of its members. The 
matter should be regarded impersonally and 
merely from the-true club co-operative stand- 
point. The Reciprocity Bureaus in Wiscon- 
sin and Massachusetts have proved of great 
value to the federated clubs of those States. 
New York, for some reason, has shown in- 
difference in the matter; largely, undoubtedly, 
because its importance has not been fully 
appreciated. 

Indications even at this early date point to 
an unusually interesting annual meeting 
next October at Buffalo. Miss Lucy Watson 
of Syracuse, chairman of the programme com- 
mittee, and her assistants are already at work 
and some very good 
things may be expect- 
ed from their activity. 


The attractions of 
Buffalo during the 
coming season are 


likely to bring out a 
large delegation of 
club-women, and as 
each meeting endea- 
vors to profit by the 
faults of all of its 
predecessors, the evo- 
lution in the coming 
seventh annual con- 
vention of the federa- 
tion will be marked. 





HE announce- 

ments already in 
hand for the second 
biennial musical fest- 
ival of the National 
Federation of Musical 
Clubs, to be held in 
Cleveland on the invi- 
tation of the Fort- 
nightly Club of that 
city from April 30 to May 3, inclusive, insure 
a brilliant week. The morning sessions will be 
occupied with business and the presentation 
of papers on club methods by Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, honorary president of the federa- 
tion, and other distinguished musical club- 
women. Each paper will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, time being reserved for that purpose. 
The afternoon sessions will take the form of 
concerts given by the different federated 


clubs, and on three evenings there will be 
special musical programmes of high artistic 
excellence. 


These are concerts by the Pitts- 
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MISS KATE CARLETON, 
Regent Women of '76 Chapter, D.A.R. 
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burg Orchestra, conducted by Victor Her- 
bert, at which Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mr. 
Sol Marcosson, Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, and 
Mr. David Bispham will be the soloists on 
different evenings. This splendid contribu- 
tion to the music of the week is provided by 
the generosity of the Cleveland clubs. There 
will be two or three beautiful receptions in 
honor of the delegates, one on the opening 
night at the Colonial Club, when incidental 
music will be given by the Rubinstein Club 
of Cleveland. Mrs. J. H. Webster, president 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club, is chairman 
of the local biennial committee, and she with 
the other officers of the club and the entire 
membership is leaving 
nothing undone _ to 
give the musical club- 
women of the United 
States a fine musical 
festival. Unfederated 
musical clubs are cor- 
dially invited to visit 
Cleveland at this time 
and enjoy the privi- 
leges of the festival, 
being debarred only 
from the business ses- 
sions. Address for 
further information 
Mrs. James Pedersen, 
228 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 





HE recent enter- 

tainment for the 
benefit of the Business 
Women’s Association 
of New York netted a 
good-sized sum. The 
money is to be expend- 
ed for the equipment 
of the _ club-rooms, 
which was a debt assumed by the members. 
The society is prospering and developing sat- 
isfactorily. It supplies a quiet, restful place 
where a tired woman may turn her back on 
the noise and scramble and poor cooking of 
the average quick-lunch restaurant and get 
for a small price a few things well cooked 
and eat them in peace and comfort. In addi- 
tion to the luncheon-room the cozy reading 
and rest rooms of the club are a large attrac- 
tion and benefit. The quarters of the club 
are in the fourteenth story of one of the big 
office buildings, a height which secures fresh 
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pure air on the hottest days of summer, a 
valuable requisite to women whose club needs 
do not begin in November and end in May, 
but last the year through. Various associate 
enterprises have developed in connection with 
the club’s growth. The Employment Bureau 
is one of the most important. Secretaries, 
expert bookkeepers, insurance women, heads 
of departments, advertising agents, together 
with stenographers and typewriters, are on the 
club’s list, which is rapidly becoming a valu- 
able reference in the business world. The 
grade of capability is so high that not long 
ago no takers among the unemployed of the 
club could be found for a ten-dollar-a-week 
place. The club aspires to a membership of 
500, although with its present list it is self- 
supporting. The larger number, however, 
will give sufficient income to make some de- 
sirable extension possible. The association is 
managed by a board of directors, appointed 
by the members once a year. These directors 
appoint house, entertainment, finance, and 
other committees. Club members may bring 
men for luncheon on Saturdays. The club is 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.M. and on the 
evenings when entertainments are given, din- 
ner is served from 5.30 to 7. An initiation 
fee of two dollars and yearly dues of six dol- 
lars are the expense of membership. Some 
well-known New York women are members of 
the advisory board, among them Mrs. L. L. 
Delafield, Mrs. H. Leroy Edgar, Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, Miss Virginia Potter, Mrs. F. J. 
Swift, and Mrs. S. S. Packard. 


HE Chicago Women’s Club has just 

passed its twenty-fifth birthday. Found- 
ed a quarter of a century ago by Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Brown, its initial meeting saw present 
a group of twenty-one women who became the 
charter members of a club counting now over 
a thousand. Meeting first in private homes, 
it has through the years had various hotel and 
public-building quarters, until it achieved its 
present beautiful suite on the ninth floor of 
the Fine Arts Building on the lake front. 
The suite includes reception and committee 
rooms, library and dining rooms, and has 
every modern comfort, luxury, and conven- 
ience. Pictures, purchased by the club from 
Chicago artists, hang upon the walls of the 
rooms, which are further adorned with beauti- 
ful furniture and objects of art. Sixteen 
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presidents have wielded the gavel of this fa- 
mous club from Mrs. Brown, its first leader, 
to Mrs. Arthur Edwards, its present head. 
Its splendid impressive work in every line of 
home and civic development has been duly 
recited in this department and in many other 
public prints, and is familiar to every club- 
woman. Lately it has inaugurated Sunday 
afternoon Open Door meetings which are 
proving most successful. All women inter- 
ested in club activities and especially those 
too busy during the week to enjoy such privi- 
leges, are welcome. Representative members 
of the club provide suitable entertainment 
in the way of readings, addresses, and music. 
The club contemplates a house of its own 
sometime in the future, but has too much 
pressing work in hand for the present. 


HE full text of the resolutions opposing 

a separate Woman’s Department at the 
St. Louis Exposition of 1903 will be of inter- 
est to all club-women. They originated in 
and were adopted by the Wednesday Club of 
St. Louis, and were endorsed by the Kansas 
City Conference of Women’s Clubs of the 
Louisiana Purchase States: 


Whereas, the distinctive, characteristic work 
of woman as woman is of such a nature that it 
cannot be represented in public exhibit, and 

Whereas, on the other hand, her work as a 
human being—that is, such work as she does in 
common with men—should be exhibited on equal 
terms with, and judged by, the same standards 
as his, and 

Whereas, in such exhibits the best work of wo- 
men is always associated with that of men, while 
it is only their less successful efforts which are 
classed as “ woman’s work,” and 

Whereas, in social evolution progress is from 
separated interests to united interests, and in 
the evolution of world’s fairs progress is from 
men’s and women’s exhibits to human exhibits, 
therefore 

Be it resolved, that the Wednesday Club in- 
struct its delegates to present to the conference 
at Kansas City the preceding preamble and the 
following resolutions, for action in that body: 

Be it resolved, that the club-women of the 
Louisiana Purchase States petition the World’s 
Fair Legislative Committee to so amend the pend- 
ing World’s Fair bill as to strike out such clauses 
as provide for a special Woman’s Department; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that the Wednesday Club instruct 
its delegates to vote for this resolution, and to 
urge them to use their full weight of influence 
on every possible occasion against the establish- 
ment of a separate department of woman’s work. 




















KINDERGARTEN METHODS FOR MOTHERS 





BY ROSEMARY BAUM 


SUPERINTENDENT OF KINDERGARTENS, Utica, New York 


ITI.—The Requisites of Early Education 


HUS far I have tried to trace 

the development of the play 
instinct and to suggest its 
value in the child’s develop- 
ment. Physically, mentally, 
and morally we are creatures 
of habit. The earliest perceptions, the earliest 
activities, determine in great measure the na- 
ture of the later ones, because they register 
themselves in the child’s nervous system at 
the time when it is most easily and most en- 
duringly impressed. Mothers do not realize, 
I think, that his experiences while at play, 
either alone or with other children, are to 
the child what the experiences of real life are 
to the grown person. His ideas of life are 
formed, his character is moulded, by the na- 
ture of his associates, his thoughts, his ac- 
tions, while at play. The precepts of grown 
people weigh but little beside the practical 
experiences of daily life. It is not your words 
which educate your child. His own employ- 
ments, what he does and the manner in which 
he does it, are the potent factors in his devel- 
opment; and these depend in great measure 
upon his perceptions—the things which he 
sees others do. Hence the value of your 
studying his plays, that you may understand 
their import, that you may, as far as possible, 
yourself become a sympathetic and desirable 
playmate, and that you may intelligently ob- 
serve and wisely guide these all-important 
habit-forming activities. 

We have seen that the play instinct first 
manifests itself in the activity of limbs and 
senses. The purpose of this playful activity 
is manifold. It develops bodily strength. It 
acquaints the child with the members of his 
own body. It shows him the use of these va- 
rious members, and increases his power of 
controlling them. It acquaints him with the 
properties and relations of objects external to 
himself. It reveals to him his own power to 
make use of these objects and to alter their 
relations to himiself and to each other. 
Through this perception of his own power it 





arouses in him a sense of selfhood, and leads 
him to regard himself as a causative energy, 
capable of producing effects in the universe. 
It causes him to observe and consider other 
persons and their activities in relation to him- 
self, and gives him an idea of his position as 
a member of society. 

The impulse most potent in securing these 
results Froebel believed to be the four already 
mentioned—the impulses to imitate, to re- 
peat the activities of the race, to protect and 
foster life, and to create according to the dic- 
tates of personal tendency. In these instinc- 
tive manifestations the child’s inner life finds 
outward expression. The question now arises, 
what elements in his environment will stim- 
ulate these impulses in the best possible way ? 

Taking nature as our guide, we quickly 
discover the first great requirement of educa- 
tion—freedom and opportunity for the right 
kind of bodily activity. This means as much 
out-of-door play as possible, with the maternal 
eye and ear unobtrusively watchful and alert. 
It also means a certain amount of in-door 
training, and it is with this last that we are 
at present particularly concerned. 

And first of all we must try to realize 
that to require little children to “sit still 
and fold their hands” when they have no- 
thing to engross their attention is to work 
in direct opposition to the laws of nature. 
Even when a picture-book is provided to keep 
them quiet, the little bodies become restless 
after a short time. For this the children are 
no more to blame than for being hungry or 
sleepy. The law of their existence is “ Move 
-—run about—play, in order that you may 
grow.” Of one thing we may be sure. The 
mother who does not provide legitimate out- 
lets for her child’s activity, who does not see 
that he is happy and healthily employed, has 
only herself to blame if he gets into mischief. 
Active he must be, and if harmless pursuits 
are denied him harmful ones will take their 
place. 

One of the first principles of modern school 
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discipline warns us against dealing in nega- 
tives. To prevent children from being 
naughty, keep them happy and busy. To 
make them hate the wrong, arouse their love 
for the right. Fill their minds with the 
image which you wish them to copy, not that 
which you wish them to avoid. And instead 
of perpetually trying to restrain and dam up 
their activity, give it an outlet through safe 
channels. Mothers, like teachers, are in dan- 
ger of using too many “don’ts.” They fall 
into a habit of saying “don’t” for no par- 
ticular reason except that of being on the 
safe side. This irritates the child and makes 
him regard the maternal commands as arbi- 
trary and unreasonable. His confidence in 
his mother’s judgment is shaken, and fre- 
quently he decides for himself and does the 
thing which he has been told not to do. 
There is really no good reason why this thing 
should not be done, a fact which the mother 
recognizes as soon as she stops to consider. 
Perhaps her sense of justice compels her to 
overlook the offence. Yet the child has dis- 
obeyed an expressed command. A safe plan 
is to forbid or command only when it is 
absolutely necessary. One’s influence and 
power of suggestion may be successfully ex- 
erted in other ways. But when a fiat has 
gone forth it should be irrevocable, inviolable, 
and unquestionably just. By this means only 
can we deserve our children’s confidence. 
Give the children freedom, then, and let 
them employ themselves in whatever way they 
like best, so long as they are neither harming 
themselves nor encroaching upon the rights 
of others. When interference becomes neces- 
sary, be ready with a happy suggestion as to 
some other means of employment. We must 
remember, however, that to allow liberty to 
degenerate into license is no less contrary to 
nature than is the exercise of arbitrary au- 
thority." Children who are not trained to 
respect the law and consider the rights of 
others in the home and at school should not 
be expected to become good citizens. Both 
mothers and teachers may be found who assid- 
uously cultivate the selfish and tyrannical ten- 
dencies of their children on the ground that 
they fear to “cross their wills” or to inter- 
fere with their spontaneous activity. This 
is undoubtedly the policy which entails least 
responsibility for the person in authority. I 
spoke advisedly when I said that we must 
have freedom for right activity. Just as Na- 
ture interferes with all spontaneous activity 
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which does not conform to her requirements, 
so must we play the part of Nature and stand 
in the background to guide our children’s 
employments, by suggestion when we may, 
by interference when we must. 

In addition to the freedom and opportunity 
for exercising and controlling the activity of 
body and limbs we must provide opportunity 
for the right exercise of the senses. Through 
the avenues of sense the child receives from 
his environment the impressions which are 
to stimulate the growth of his inner life. 
Hence we see that his senses must be keen, 
active, and well trained, in order that the 
impressions received through them may be 
clear, definite, and lasting. The child is 
born into a world of objects and persons. 
These objects and persons have certain prop- 
erties and relations with which he must be- 
come acquainted in order that he may adjust 
himself to the conditions of life among them, 
and also in order that he may gain through 
a knowledge of external things some under- 
standing of himself and his own position in 
the universe. The qualities with which he 
must first become familiar are physical and 
concrete — form, size, color, number, sound, 
position, direction, power of movement, etc. 
Through becoming familiar with these phys- 
ical facts, through observing, comparing, 
judging, classifying objects, he gains the 
power of comparing, judging, classifying 
ideas. In other words, through exercising his 
power to discriminate among his physical 
perceptions he gains the power of intellectual 
discrimination, and through this he advances 
to the power of discriminating among spirit- 
ual facts or truths. 

Now the power of intellectual and spirit- 
ual discrimination—the power to compare ex- 
periences and ideas, to see relations between 
them, and to form judgments concerning them 
——is, as we know, the final test of a man’s 
education. Hence it follows that if intel- 
lectual and spiritual discrimination is based 
upon sense discrimination, we cannot be too 
careful in cultivating an intelligent and ac- 
curate use of the senses. Moreover, because 
the earliest habits are the most lasting and 
because the earliest sense-impressions pave 
the way for later ones, sense-training should 
begin at the earliest possible age. 

Besides considering the training of the 
senses as avenues through which impressions 
reach the child’s mind, we must consider also 
the nature of the impressions themselves. 
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In other words, we must choose the objects 
and the persons by which our children are to 
be surrounded. The objects should be few, 
simple, definite, and typical; few, because 
where impressions are too numerous none is 
clearly apprehended; simple, because objects 
which have complexity of detail present too 
many qualities to be considered; definite, in 
order that the impressions given by each ob- 
ject may stand out so distinctly as to avoid 
possibility of confusion; typical, in order that 
the earliest percepts may serve as a basis for 
the classification of later ones. Moreover, 
the impressions received from these earliest 
objects should be orderly and harmonious. 
Too many parents overlook these require- 
ments in choosing the surroundings and play- 
things of their children. They pile into the 
nursery an agglomeration of intricate me- 
chanical toys, elaborately decorated building- 
blocks, brilliantly illustrated books, together 
with a superfluity of furniture and a collec- 
tion of pictures which are revolting to the 
artistic sense. Or perhaps there is no nursery 
and the child roams at will among the multi- 
plicity of objects which in many modern 
houses is confusing even to the adult sense. 
From these things the developing mind is 
gaining a disorderly mixture of impressions. 
Few things are observed with care or exact- 
ness, and the knowledge which must inevi- 
tably be gained through contact with objects 
is hazy and unsystematized. The earliest 
habits of thought are largely determined by 
the nature of the sense-impressions, and are 
afterwards overcome with difficulty, if at all. 

The necessity of choosing the persons who 
form part of a child’s environment is so ap- 
parent as to need no discussion. Yet it 
seems as though greater care might in some 
cases be exercised in this respect. How often 
are babies left in the care of servants whose 
voices alone are enough to start the children 
with wrong impressions of life; while in man- 
ners, language, and ideas we should consider 
them unfit associates for ourselves and our 
friends. Then how much less fit are they to 
assist in the education of ignorant and im- 
pressionable children. We know so little of 


the stories which children hear from their 
nurses, the false notions of life in its social, 
moral, and religious aspects which the best- 
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natured of caretakers may impart. 
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force of example in the way of violent temper, 
sulkiness, rudeness, selfishness, etc., it is un- 
necessary to speak. Unfortunately the ban- 
ishment of the nurse is not always the only 
thing necessary to eliminate these influences 
from the child’s environment. 

Our purpose, then, must be to guide and 
guard the bodily and sense activity of our 
children. We must give them freedom for de- 
velopment; means of development—objects 
and activities which will cultivate the right 
use of the limbs and senses; and such moral 
influences as will start development along the 
right lines. All this requires infinite tact. 
The child must not feel that he is being stud- 
ied or guided. Officiousness on the mother’s 
part is as fatal to natural growth as neglect 
or over-indulgence. The “ scientific ” mother 
who is perpetually analyzing her child’s na- 
ture, nagging him with questions, calling his 
attention to things which he can see for him- 
self, and conversing at him in an instructive 
vein is as much to be dreaded as any other 
bore. Her child either grows up to be a self- 
conscious prig, or breaks away from maternal 
influences at the earliest possible age. 

The ideal mother, like the ideal teacher, is 
an artist rather than a scientist; and although 
she bases her art upon a knowledge of under- 
lying scientific principles, her skill is shown 
in producing effects which are apparently 
natural and unstudied. She keeps herself in 
the background, providing opportunity for the 
observation of desirable objects and activities, 
and allowing the child to do his own observ- 
ing. 

She leaves him free to follow his own im- 
pulses, and if the impulse is leading him 
astray, she manages to suggest a thought 
which turns it in a new direction. In con- 
versation she lets the child lead, answering 
his questions and responding sympathetically 
to his comments, thus awakening in him the 
new thought which naturally grows out of the 
old. She remembers always that it is the 
child who must do the growing—that when 
she has expended the utmost care and thought 
upon his environment, when she has tried 
to discover and’ to provide the surroundings 
which will best promote his physical, mental, 
and moral growth, then she must stand aside 
to wait and watch while his life unfolds free- 
ly and spontaneously from within. 
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musical circles than that of Mr. Josef 
Hofmann, whose good fortune it is to 
have the admiration of even the more cynical 
critics, both for his musicianship and for his 
tine personality. In fact, it may be said 
that these are predetermined to praise every 


r “HERE is no more interesting figure in 


unfolding characteristic as it is revealed 
by Mr. Hofmann, who seems to have 
grown up with normal propensities sel- 


dom seen in professional or highly gifted 
musicians. Mr. Hofmann was heard in 
America in 1898, and has returned again 
to new conquests. In appearance he is still 
very boyish and modest in demeanor. 

Hugo Becker, who made his first appear- 
ance in America this winter at one of Miss 
Callendar’s afternoons on the day of his ar- 
rival, may be said to have swept all things 
before him since his advent. Mr. Becker’s 
work has been described from time to time 
in these columns. He is the master ’eellist 
of his day, and his career has been one of 
practically uninterrupted success. 

The recent reappearance of Miss Adele 
aus der Ohe at the concert of the Boston 
Symphony Society was in the nature of a 
veritable triumph. Miss aus der Ohe is a 
pianist of warmth, dignity, and scholarliness, 
whose compositions are also worthy contribu- 
tions to musical literature. 

Herr Hans Winderstein is the latest for- 
eign director to be heard in America. He is 
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the leader of a healthy orchestra of young 
musicians, organized under the name of the 
Leipsic Philharmonic Orchestra, and now 
touring in America. His present trip 
has been arranged for by Madame Norma 
Kniipfel, who is closely allied by blood ties 
to Baron von Hummer and Count von 
Laresch of the staff of the King of Saxony. 
Madame Kniipfel is a woman of noble pres- 
ence and much business astuteness. 

Signor Armand Lecomte is an Italian bary- 
tone who, coming to America three seasons 
ago, has met with instant recognition as an 
admirable artist. During the present season 
he has been the musical attraction at func- 
tions given by Mrs. N. Haggin, Mrs. George 
Gould, Miss Callendar, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. 
William Sloane, Mesdames Nicholas and 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. William Schermer- 
horn, and others, and at the Bagby Mornings 
and other public concerts given at Sherry’s 
and at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

No young singer in the metropolis has 
made more rapid strides in her art than has 
Miss Feilding Roselle, the mezzo - soprano. 
Miss Roselle is a native of Washington, but 
for ten years has resided in New York, 
where she has appeared in association with 
the more prominent directors and artists, 
and at drawing-room functions given during 
the winter by Miss Callendar and others. 
Miss Roselle’s voice is large, vibrant, and 
clear. She sings with much warmth of style, 
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JEAN DE RESZKE. SARA ANDERSON, 


and is especially happy in her rendering of 
dramatic compositions. Her repertory em- 
braces the principal operatic réles for con- 
tralto, and parts of the same class in ora- 
torio, together with songs by the French, 
Italian, and German composers. 

Dr. Wilhelm Gericke, the present director 
of that superfine orchestra, the Boston Sym- 
phony Society, is generally admitted to be 
one of the few fine directors of the time. 
His early successes in America were attained 
during his first association with this organ- 
ization, and he has been a powerful factor in 
establishing its superiority. Dr. Gericke re- 
sumed his old connection with the Boston 
Symphony Society in October, 1898, and his 
splendid leadership of an incomparable force 
ot finished musicians is a source of continu- 
ous education to those who have been priv- 
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ileged to hear his readings of master com- 
positions. 

Miss Sara Anderson, a lyric soprano with 
beautifui voice, is the daughter of Mrs. 
Sarah Baron Anderson, a long-time favorite 
on the concert stage of America. 

Mr. Jean de Reszke occupies the most 
exalted position to which genius may carry a 
singer. 

The recent appearance of Madame Milka 
Ternina in the réle of La Tosca served to re- 
veal anew this soprano’s superb voice and 
histrionism. 

Madame Lucienne Bréval is a recent comer 
to the metropolis, and has promptly met with 
a recognition of her splendid powers. Her 
veice is a large, dramatic soprano. She is 
a rarely beautiful woman, and her acting in 
“Le Cid” is an event long to be remembered. 
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The Courage to Stop 

OE to the woman who has ability to- 
W day! There are so many directions 

in which woman’s work is develop- 
ing,and such multiplying demands upon every 
hour of time and ounce of strength, that the 
eapable woman is constantly pursued by 
social and public claims, and does not always 
escape with her life. The story is repeated 
every day. Mrs. Blank begins by being elect- 
ed to a club or put upon a committee or asked 
to undertake a trifling bit of social or muni- 
cipal duty. She acquits herself so well that 
five other clubs immediately elect her, num- 
berless committees claim her, and society rec- 
ognizes her abilities by dozens of demands. 
She is found to be “ one of the people who do 
things,” and all the innumerable things to be 
done are straightway brought to her and laid 
upon her. She is strong and able, and at first 
feels quite equal to it all; but the process 
goes on cumulatively till suddenly one day 
she finds herself staggering under a burden 
entirely too large for her drained strength. 
Usually she takes relief in nervous prostra- 
tion; sometimes she struggles on, crippled 
with chronic illness. Always she comes to 
disaster; yet the world always finds another 
unthinking martyr ready to take her place. 

Why has not Mrs. Blank the courage to 
stop before the breaking-point? Why, be- 
cause she can drive two horses well, must she 
take a four-in-hand, and then go on to drive 
six, eight, and ten, till she feels as if her life 
were a three-ringed circus, and a continuous 
performance at that? There is a point where 
the acceptance of further work and respon- 
sibility becomes a grave mistake. Why not 
fix it for one’s self, and refuse politely but 
firmly to go beyond it? 

It is undoubtedly a good thing for most 
women, even though they be busy mothers of 
families, to have at least one interest outside 
their homes. But to have six or seven out- 


side burdens of duty is surely not conducive 
to either the happiness of home or the real 
benefit of the outside work. A woman who is 
on six committees is only one-sixth as use- 
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ful, usually, on each committee as she ought 
to be—or else she is doing six women’s work 
and getting ready for a break-down. No wo- 
man can keep house, bring up a family, be 
prominent in club affairs, entertain success- 
fully, be useful in various charities, and take 
part in church-work, without being a miracle 
of sustained vitality and achievement. Yet 
nearly every able woman considers this an at- 
tainable condition for herself and others of 
her sex. The nervous wreckage we see around 
us in society is largely the result of this op- 
timistie belief in the possibilities of women. 
Not until woman has learned to say “ No!” 
gently but finally to the urgings of the Time- 
Spirit, and takes a strictly limited course of 
electives in social and public work instead 
of the whole curriculum, will the nervous 
specialist cease to reap his abundant harvest. 


Kipling’s Spiritual Side 

LISS PERRY, whilom professor of Eng- 
lish at Princeton, and present editor of 

the Atlantic Monthly, is a delightful lecturer, 
thoughtful, lucid, and sincere. At Chautau- 
qua his course on “ Representative Fiction 
Writers ” commanded large and deeply inter- 
ested audiences. His appreciations of Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, and Stevenson were well 
balanced and sound. On Hawthorne he 
spoke with greatest love. When it came to 
Kipling, Dr. Perry rather challenged the 
opinion of a large number of his critical 
hearers, who considered that he hardly did 
justice to the famous young Anglo-Indian’s 
attitude toward the spiritual side of life. 
“ Kipling’s consummate gifts,” said the speak- 
er, “are yoked to the philosophy of a bar- 
barian.... Either Whittier, Longfellow, and 
Lowell are right and Mr. Kipling is wrong, 
or Kipling is right and these men are wrong. 
If you could bestow on so great an 
artist the most consummate gift, would you 
not ask for him a greater interest in the 
things that are eternal, and not in the things 
that are destined to pass away?” Now, 
it must be remembered that Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell were of the New England race 
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that are born preachers, and to whom fiction 
without the appended moral, “Hic fabula 
docet,” would be an impossibility. Mr. Kip- 
ling, on the other hand, is of the aggressive 
British type whose sermons are told in action 
alone. But the sermon is there, none the less. 
Take, for example, the story which Dr. Perry 
used as illustration of local and atmospheric 
effect, “ The End of the Passage.” Who can 
read it without a tear for the heroism of 
Hamil, the engineer who died at his post soon- 
er than send for his substitute, the man with 
the delicate, devoted wife and sickly babe? 
Does one need the Kingdom of Heaven to be 
called on by name when one thinks of the 
constancy of Dinah Shadd? These things are 
all a matter of temperament, of literary habit. 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has no hesitation in laying 
bare the most tender and sacred filial rela- 
tions in his exquisite Margaret Ogilvie, while 
Mr. Kipling probably would sooner be 
stripped and stoned in the market-place than 
chat in print about his mother. Yet because 
a writer is reticent in specifying his exact 
relations to the future life, or in stating in 
so many words his belief in high ethical 
standards, is it therefore to be assumed that 
he is an enemy to the high texts on,which the 
New England sages have built-their philos- 
ophy ? 

Kipling is a writer of fiction, pure and sim- 
ple. He has no objection to painting the sad 
and seamy side of life; as an uncompromising 
artist he lets the moral take care of itself 
in the telling of the human story—yet in no 
instance does his art make for unrighteous- 
ness; never is the reader made to feel that 
the personality of the author is ranged on the 
side of the false, the base, the vile. Always 
his Homeric strokes are dealt for heroism, 
honor, and sincerity. And though the story 
be of the earth, earthy, are not these qual- 
ities of the kingdom that will not pass away ? 





Crochet-work and Statistics 

NITED STATES Commissioner of La- 

bor Carroll D. Wright, lecturing before 
a class of students and seeking to warn them 
of a pitfall of the pedantic, once said, “ There 
are lies; there are atrocious lies; and then 
there are statistics.” Some late widely quoted 
statistics concerning the industry of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley impel one to go further than the Com- 
missioner of Labor, and declare, “ There are 
fools; there are utter fools; and then there 


are statisticians.” 
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It is said that Mrs. McKinley, whiling 
away the tedium of invalidism, has crochet- 
ed 4000 pairs of slippers. From this bald 
fact the mathematical genius of the statis- 
tician deduces figures showing that thus Mrs. 
McKinley did 64,000,000 stitches; that if she 
did 40 stitches a minute, it took her 1,600,000 
minutes to complete the 4000 pairs of slippers, 
or, reckoning according to the labor-union 
schedule of a day’s work, she spent the equiv- 
alent of 7.7 years crocheting slippers. A sim- 
ple person lacking in the higher education of 
which the statistician’s showing is a sample, 
would exclaim “ stuff and nonsense!” on hav- 
ing the final equation of Mrs. McKinley’s in- 
dustry disclosed to him. It would occur to 
this simple person that if the wife of the 
President chose to crochet 4000 pairs of slip- 
pers, she probably paid for her wool and her 
erochet-hooks and did the work at odd times 
when public receptions and state dinners 
made no legitimate demands upon her—in 
short, that it was altogether a private con- 
cern conflicting with no public duty, and 
consequently of no particular interest to any- 
body except those who wore the slippers ? 

But that is the point of view of simplicity, 
and for the most of us, we are scholarly. 
We know the force of figures in science up to 
date, and so we feel like reproaching the cro- 
chet-slipper statistician for not having gone 
farther in his work. He should have esti- 
mated the number of times a woman’s heart 
beats in crocheting 64,000,000 stitches to make 
4000 pairs of slippers. This would have pro- 
duced data showing the effects of crocheting 
slippers on the physiological constitution of 
woman. He should also have taken a few X- 
ray photographs of a woman’s brain when she 
is engaged in crocheting slippers. This would 
have provided photographs as well as more 
figures proving whether crocheting slippers 
interferes with the intellectual development 
of the sex. Then he might have got an ap- 
propriation from Congress, or an appoint- 
ment from the Industrial Commission, em- 
powering him at a fair salary to estimate the 
number of pounds of wool consumed in mak- 
ing 4000 pairs of slippers. This would af- 
ford evidence of what effect crochet-work has 
upon the wool business, and whether the fem- 
inine industry should be suppressed in the in- 
terests of protection. 

There is no limit to the ingenious arith- 
metical relations to be figured out of the sim- 
plest fact of every-day experience. 
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ITS FATE 


“The Celestial Empire 
may soon deserve its name.” 

* How?” 

“ Well, it won’t have any- 
thing left on earth, any- 
how.” 


HIS PROBABLE LIMIT 


Askineton. “ Hello, Poor- 
chap! Going to have an au- 
tomobile this summer?” 

PoorcuaP. “Guess not. 
Think a hopeless hope for a 
horseless carriage will be 
all I'll be able to afford.” 


A DISTINCTION 


“ Before we were married 
you called me your queen, 
but now you won’t let me 
do as I please,” pouted Mrs. 


Darley. 
“My dear, you are my 
THE CHICK. “ WELL, THIS IS DANGEROUS BUSINESS—AT SEA IN queen still, —— Mr. 
SUCH A SHELL OF A BOAT.” Darley. “I wish you to 


reign, but not to rule.” 








ALREADY INFORMED COULDN’T AFFORD IT 
DISAPPOINTED ApMIRER. “ Yo’ kin tell Dinah “Spendley has been trying to live up to his 
dat if she wants dat chump, Sam Johnson, she ideals.” 
kin hab him. See?” “ Yes?” 
Mutua Frienp. “ He done tole her dat his- “Yes. That’s how he got head over ears in 
self.” debt.” 

















THE MOUSE. “ My! THIS NUT IS HARD!” THE CHICK. “ Herp! Buretars! Porice!” 
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DELIA O’CRACKEN. “ Wuat can I po? I CAN WASH IN THE 
CELLAR AND HAUL THE CLOTHES TO THE ROOF. I CAN SCRAP FOR 
THE DHRYIN’—ROOM AND NIVER GET LEFT. I CAN SLAPE IN A ROOM 
WIDOUT VINTILATION ON A TWO-FUT COT, AND I_CAN DO A LIGHT- 
NIN’-CHANGE ACT FROM A WASHWOMAN TO A WAITRESS IN THREE 
MINUTES.” (SHE GETS A TRIAL.) 











“ WE CAN’T LIVE ON LOVE, YOU KNOW.” 
“ BUT WE CAN’T LIVE WITHOUT LOVE, SO WHAT THE DOG. r 
FROM THE DOG-CATCHERS EVEN OUT HERE! 


ELSE IS THERE TO DO BUT TO GET MARRIED?” 





CONSULTING AN ORACLE 


“My! 





799 


“ Now, ladies and gentle- 
men,” said the mind-reader, 
“now that I have the emi- 
nent stock speculator, Mr. 
Tickers, under my control, I 
shall proceed to extract 
some valuable information. 
I ask you, Mr. Tickers, 
whether the market will go 
up or down to-morrow. His 
mind, ladies and gentlemen, 
will proceed to form the 
answer. Well, Mr. Tickers? 
Ah! Ladies and gentlemen, I 
regret to say that the an- 
swer formed in Mr. Tickers’s 
mind is,‘ Blest if I know.’ ” 





HIS ESTIMATE 


“ Kornerlott told me that 
he had bought a block of oil 
paintings,” said Cumso. 

“What did he pay for 
them?” asked Cawker. 

“He says they cost him 
something like $250 a front 
foot on an average.” 





A TRANSGRESSION 


Links. “See here, you’re 
breaking one of the most im- 
portant rules of the game.” 

Brassey. “ What’s that?” 

Links. “ In addressing the 
ball you should do so in lan- 
guage fit for publication.” 





A STRONG CHARACTER 


“Is he a man of much force of character?” 
“ Well, he has convinced his wife’s mother that 
women should not vote.” 





It SEEMS WE AIN’T SAFE 
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"9 OVERS’ LANE,” another new play from 
L the facile pen of Mr. Clyde Fitch, was suc- 
cessfully brought out at the Manhattan 
Theatre the same week the immensely funny 
“Captain Jinks” captured an audience at the 
Garrick by its overrunning drollery. “ Lovers’ 
Lane” is an idyl, with the wholesome breath of 
the country about it, but with much humor and 
many types. Two scenes of the orchard into 
which the “ Lovers’ Lane ” debouches are a factor 
of the play’s charm. Under their blossom or 
fruit laden boughs Love plays its ever-ancient, 
ever-new pastime. 

At this moment of success for Fitch, who has 
four plays running at the same time in New 
York, and some “ on the road,” it-will do no harm 
to recall one reverse this clever and industrious 
playwright suffered in London eight years ago, 
when “ Pamela’s Progress” was an utter failure 
at the Court Theatre. Old-fashioned raiment 
and a mob of gambolling children were features 
of it. The reason for recalling this here is 
that antique costumes are successfully carried 
off in “Captain Jinks,” and a whole school- 
house of children felicitously romp in “ Lovers’ 
Lane.” 

There is a fresh, natural atmosphere about the 
play. The Reverend Thomas Singleton may have 
his doubts about an actual hell after life, but 
tries to put as much heaven as he can into exist- 
ence in Eddyville. His parsonage harbors a lady 
who is in difficulties with her husband; an old 
man; an old woman; a girl orphan; his sister, 
who is housekeeper; and the cook, who has ail- 
ments. 

Simplicity, the real nice, bad little girl-orphan, 
is the most taking character in the play, and 
Miss Millie James impersonated her lovingly. 
Simplicity, who is of a pigtail age, is a roaring 
tomboy, lies when necessary, climbs trees, is a 
violent partisan in the fights between the boys, 
and loves the minister herself. 

The old man makes love to the old lady under 
the blossoming apple-trees, although he has to 
shout his endearing words into her ear, as she 
is as deaf as a post. There is a bad husband, 
played by Edward J. Ratcliffe, who has not been 
seen on the Metropolitan stage for some time. 
The girl he tries to marry is the one the good 
minister falls in love with, much to Simplicity’s 


disgust. It is all pretty, and while not big, like 
“The Climbers,” not tremendously funny like 


“ Captain Jinks,” it has a satisfying charm of its 
own, and is wholesome without being “ goody- 
goody.” 


“Under Two Flags,” at the Garden Theatre, 
is like a bunch of fire-crackers in the rapidity 
with which startling things occur. Thrilling 
events tread on each other’s heels. The stage 
settings are elaborate, and in two or three in- 
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The simoon in 


realistic. 
Chellala Gorge, and the moonlight on the rip- 


stances singularly 
pling sea are marvels of verisimilitude. The 
rocky gorge, with white-burnoused Bedouins scat- 
tered about, ambushed behind the crags, waiting 
for Cigarette, makes a beautiful stage picture, and 
the scene was truly lurid when she dashed up the 
defile on her black horse amid the whirling dust 
and hot gusts of the simoon. 

It will be gathered that there is quite a melo- 
dramatic flavor to the dramatization of Ouida’s 
famous novel by Paul Potter. There is, but it is 
high-class melodrama, and there is a true, ardent 
love strain running through it that charms 
hearts. Plucky, wild, unique Cigarette, vivan- 
diére of the Chasseurs d'Afrique, and a “ Sol- 
dier of France ” herself, how she does love the fas- 
cinating Bertie, and what a lot of generous trou- 
ble she goes to for his sake, to be rewarded in the 
end only by dying for him. 

Blanche Bates plays the role sympathetical- 
ly, putting vigor and a captivating abandon into 
her handling of the part. Francis Carlyle, as 
Bertie, was handsome and a Quidalike guards- 
man, while Maclyn Arbuckle made a jolly good 
“haw-haw” Earl of Rockingham; Edward 
Abeles, as Bertie’s “man,” put a good deal of 
feeling into a small réle. Margaret Robinson 
looked as well as acted the beautiful Lady Vene- 
tia Lyonesse. 


There is rumor that Miss Cecilia Loftus and 
Miss May Robson contemplate retiring from Mr. 
Daniel Frohman’s Daly’s Theatre company, in 
which both have been playing in “ Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment.” “ Cissie” wears an air of 
refinement and distinction in the vaudeville. 
Miss Robson is unapproached by any one in the 
character parts which she has so associated her- 
self with. Although the slavey in “Lady 
Huntworth’s Experiment” fits her like a glove, 
she is not very long on the stage. 


“ Barbara Frietchie,” at the Academy, retired 
at the end of February, after Effie Ellsler had 
played a successful engagement of several weeks 
there. Its suecessor is that hoary old pervader 
of the melodramatic stage, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
It would be hard to guess how many New-York- 
ers there are to whom nothing of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s immortal novel is known exeept 
the name. But Mr. William A. Brady will enable 
them to get an excellent idea of it, as he has 
spent money freely and secured a remarkable 
cast for its production. Wilton Lackaye will be 
dear old, grizzled, pious Uncle Tom, and Annie 
Yeamans handles Aunt Ophelia. 

The stage of the Academy is an ample one, and 
affords abundant scope for the most liberal scenic 
— Was “Uncle Tom” ever played without 
them ? 

















Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


H. L. W.— I wish that you had told me a lit- 
tle less ambiguously what you meant, as I am 
not quite certain whether you want to know 
about a book, a picture, or a piece of music. 
I imagine, however, that you mean the picture 
of the famous French artist Jules Lefebvre. You 
have divided the name, so I am a little doubtful 
if it is he, but this man painted a picture which 
appeared in the Paris Salon a few seasons ago, 
which was called “ Lauretta.” I have seen some 
beautiful reproductions of the picture. It is the 
figure of a young girl with an ideally pure face, 
three-quarter length, with a veil tied over her 
flowing hair. She holds up a branch or stalk of 
leaves with both hands. I inquired if there 
was any significance to the picture, and was 
told it was simply an ideal figure which did not 
“mean” anything, and did not represent any 
particular character. Almost all the works of 
this artist are pictures of single figures; his 
“Psyche” is one of the most famous. Of 
course there may be some significance to the pic- 
ture of which I am ignorant, but I can discover 
nothing more than I have told you. The French 
artist Lefebvre is living, and is one of the best 
known of the modern French painters. 


Seven-HAND Evucure.—Here is another way of 
playing the game which I have described before. 
This is a newer and more enjoyable game even than 
the other. Seven people play and the whole pack 
of fifty-two cards with the joker (making fifty- 
three cards in all) is used. This gives every 
player seven cards, with four left for the widow. 
Each player has the privilege of bidding and 
making trumps, but the bidder must bid 7 on 
something to get three partners: if he bids less 
than 7 he can have only two partners and the 
other four play against the three. In this game 
the highest bidder cannot take his partners’ best 
cards and play a lone hand, but he can play a 
lone hand, taking what he wants from the widow, 
and if he is successful he makes 14; if he plays 
a lone hand without looking at or taking from the 
widow he makes 21 if successful. An outsider, 
usually the hostess, who does not play, keeps the 
score, as it makes the game more interesting for 
the players not to know their scores as they play. 
Each person has an individual score. If 7 is bid, 
each of the four on the side that makes it if suc- 
cessful scores 7; if they are euchred 7 is scored 
for each of the other side, and so on. One natural- 
ly surmises in this game that it is better to run 
the risk of making 7 and getting three partners 
than to bid less and have only two partners with 
four on the opposing side, so it is worth while 
to take some startling risks, and, of course, to do 
this successfully one has to be somewhat of a 
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judge of character. For instance, if the first or 
second person who has the right to bid makes 7 
he must choose his partners entirely from the 
way he reads their faces, as he will not have had 
a chance to hear their bidding. But this “ guess- 
ing” is half the fun of the game, and I should 
always advise a player to take the chances and 
bid 7, unless it seemed too utterly foolish from 
the poor cards in one’s hand. If at the end of 
the playing (the way to keep the score is to 
count during the whole time of playing and add 
- at the end of the afternoon or evening) two 
players come out even they must cut; the one 
who cuts the lowest card gets the prize. 


TABLEAUX.—Just a week or two ago I went to 
a charity tableau performance and nothing could 
have been more successful than the pictures that 
were given there. Almost all the tableaux were 
copies of famous paintings. They were carefully 
done to be as realistic as possible. Most of the 
personifications were young women. Here are a 
few of the pictures shown: “The Girl with the 
Muff ”—that laughing, fascinating picture that we 
all are familiar with; it made a charming tab- 
leau. Millais’s “ Huguenot Lover ” was pathetical- 
ly sweet. Reynolds’s “ Simplicity ” was well done 
by a demure little maiden, and Vandyke’s famous 
“ Children of Charles the First ” was done by three 
other children. A beautiful girl represented to 
perfection Queen Louise descending the stairs, 
and “ Elizabeth in Prison ” was shown by another 
maiden with fair features. You will be able to 
find any number of pictures to select from, but 
you must get what will suit the people who are 
to represent the portraits. As you say you want 
amusing as well as pretty tableaux, have for 
variety some of the well-known drawings of 
modern illustrators. You can buy a series at 
almost any book-shop or send to a New York 
publisher for it. The tableaux will be certain to 
“take.” Or you might look in the old magazines 
and papers and make a selection of the drawings 
you want. A good plan is to have some one come 
before the curtain before it is drawn and recite 
the legend under the picture which is to be rep- 
resented. Another good idea for tableaux is to 
give the illustrations from some book—lI have seen 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Look- 
ing- glass given—or have well-known Mother 
Goose illustrations. Or if you can get a lot of 
good posters and represent these they are certain 
to be successful. It is always better to copy good 
pictures than to try to make original tableaux. 


E1@uTEEN-YEAR-OLD.—Yes, I know just how 
hard it is. I sympathize with you with all my 
heart, but I must be firm in my decision and tell 
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you that unquestionably you cannot do any of 
the things that seem to you so harmless and so 
much “fun.” We have to respect Mrs. Grundy 
whether we are eighteen or thirty-eight, and if 
you begin by riding in the Park without a groom 
with the “college fellow,” and go with him to 
a matinée occasionally on a Saturday afternoon, 
and take long walks with him into the country 
unchaperoned now, you will find it harder and 
harder to submit to the etiquette rules as time 
goes on. No, you must do none of these things 
in New York. Let me tell you how a young New 
York maiden very near to me solves these prob- 
lems—just the ones you are now confronting. 
She is eighteen, too, a schoolgirl still, and so 
pretty and attractive that she is the most popular 
girl of her set. She has beaux and plenty of 
them I am glad to say, but I am gladder to say 
that never yet has she been called undignified or 
silly in her dealings with her boy friends. And 
what a good time she has! Every Saturday 
afternoon a club of young people of which she is 
a member does something together. Every fine 
afternoon they all go off into the country and 
take a long tramp—and there is always a young 
married woman (or two) with them who adds to 
the enjoyment of the occasion, as she is a “ girl” 
too. When the weather is stormy this club of 
twelve meets at the house of one or another and 
plays some contesting game. One afternoon each 
drew on a blackboard a map and the others had 
to guess what State or country or continent the 
map represented. Another afternoon all strung 
beads to make necklaces for a fair—and it was 
amusing to see the boys with the strings and 
needles! Another time they had a candy frolic 
in the kitchen. Occasionally they all go to a 
matinée. And isn’t this better than doing things 
in twos? Try the plan; I know you will find it 
so. And as regards the dances. It seems to me 
that instead of going with the “college fellow ” 
alone to the dance, if you can get your mother 
to give a little dinner for three of your girl 
and three of your boy friends before the dance 
and all go together, you will be likely to have a 
much better time than going alone with one. 
If you put it to your mother in the right way 
I am pretty certain that she will comply with 
your wish. You see I don’t in the least want to 
spoil your fun; I only want to have you do no- 
thing that you might some day regret; and New 
York is New York. What might be possible in 
a smaller town would be impossible here. 


St. Patrick.—Yes, I have been to a St. Patrick 
dinner and it was a very jolly entertainment. 
Green, green, green everywhere. The centre-piece 
was a bed of maidenhair fern and under the lace 
on the middle of the table was green sateen. The 
shades on the candles were green shamrocks and 
on the place cards were small shamrocks painted 
in color. There were spinach cream soup and 
sherbet in shamrock ice-cases; there were paper 
ramekins of green tissue and the ices were sham- 
rocks in beds of green spun-sugar, and all the 
bonbons, peppermints, and icing on the small 
cakes were green. After dinner we had a game 
of Ireland. First we were asked to draw the map 
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of Ireland, then we were asked a series of ques- 
tions in Irish history which wofully displayed 
our ignorance—and, by-the way, if you give this 
party be sure to hint to your guests something 
about the contest, that they may read up before 
they come. Otherwise they are apt to resent 
having a literary contest “sprung” on them. 
Then some one sang Irish national airs and some 
one else told capital Irish stories. Altogether it 
was a charming evening. We certainly did honor 
to the patron saint in its enjoyment. 


D. C.—Without any question, the invitations 
for a dancing party which is given by a boy 
fifteen years old should be sent in his mother’s 
name. The invitations may be worded in one 
of several ways; the form depends on the formal- 
ity of the party. For a big, ceremonious dance 
the correct wording should be: 


Mrs. Charles Johnson 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss *s company 
on Thursday evening, April the eleventh 
at eight o’clock. 





Dancing. 
R. 8. V. P. 109 Livingston Avenue. 
The boy’s name need not be mentioned; it 
will be understood that the party is to be given 
for him, as the invitations will, presumably, 
be sent to only girls and boys of his own age. 
If you prefer to have your son’s name appear 
—which is not as good form—word the invita- 
tions: 
Mrs. Charles Johnson 
and 
Mr. Charles Johnson, Jr., ete. 
or as: ” 
Mrs. Charles Johnson 
in honor of her son 
Mr. Charles Johnson, Jr., etc. 


The first form is the only one I advise; it is the 
form generally used for invitations for such an 
entertainment in New York, and it is correct, 
unless the party will be small and informal, when 
the invitations should be personal notes writ- 
ten in the first person by the hostess—the boy’s 
mother. Here is a good form for these notes: 


109 Livingston Avenue. 
My Dear Miss Wuite,—lIt will give me great 
pleasure if you will come to an informal little 
dance which I am planning to give for my son 
Charles on Thursday evening, April the eleventh, 
at eight o’clock. Hoping that you have no en- 
gagement for that time, I am 
Sincerely yours, CAROLINE JOHNSON. 
Friday, 
March the twenty-ninth. 


These notes should be written on small-sized 
sheets of note-paper, which may be decorated 
with the hostess’s crest, monogram, or address, 
or be undecorated. They should be sent by hand if 
— They demand an answer, so none need 
> requested. 
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A Perfect Food: Preserves Health: Prolongs Life. 
‘Walter Baker X Co. Established 1780, Dorchester,Mass. 
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The Bazar's corre- 
Questions of Household Decoration cannot be answered by mail. 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which have 
helped them in their household work, and to send also the names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, for 


the benefit of other women. 


L. M.—First of all, my dear friend, an heroic 
attitude! Do not spare yourself or your room, 
but get rid of the ugly and unpleasant. And 
do not despair. White paint will absolutely trans- 
form the room. Your paper is good, and, you 
have two windows opening in ideal directions— 
one to the west and the other to the south. Be- 
sides, you know how to write a letter, to make it 
clear and convincing. Therefore you ought to 
be able to make the room what it should be. 
After your wood-work has been painted you 
want to buy denim to match either the pink of 
your roses or the green of your leaves. Cover 
your divan with the color you have chosen, cur- 
tain your windows (using white dotted muslin 
next the panes) and your bed, too, if you wish. 
You might embroider a white monogram on the 
spread. Pink, if the shade be good, would be a 
better denim than the green. You ought to get 
or make a screen to shut off the wash-stand. Your 
chiffonnier is wrongly placed. If you have a dress- 
ing-table sacrifice the mirror of the chiffonnier, 
putting it over the wash-stand, and a vase of 
flowers or some books on the chiffonnier. The 
trunk might go in the south window, to be 
used. as a seat. In that case it should be covered 
like the divan. Or it might go in the angle by 
the bed marked with a cross. You could have 
a pine top fastened to the wall placed over it, and 
use the top as a table, the trunk underneath. 
Then put the table not in the middle of the room, 
but by the head of the couch. After that, with 
a ruthless hand go to work and get rid of every 
discordant note—the bows of ribbon that do not 
match, and the stuffs and queer things. Let 


the room suggest some thought, purpose, and 
reserve. The materials which I have suggested 


are all cheap. 
a few dollars. 


You can do the whole thing for 


HENDERSONVILLE.—I have sent the addresses. 
Prints—that is, photographs, etchings, and en- 
gravings—can all be framed in passe partout. So 
ean all water-colors. I have never seen oils 
framed in that way, and have been brought up to 
believe that it was better to let them be without 
any rather than to have them in ugly frames. 
Unless an engraving or etching is by some famous 


man, it is better to have photographs of great 
pictures. Some of the photographs of the day 


are of exceptional beauty, and not for a moment 
to be despised, nor are cheap engravings or re- 
productions to be compared with them. I have 
neyer seen an artist who did not experiment with 
his frames, take his pictures to a store, and try 
the frames and mats there. Only in this way can 
one tell whether mats or plain frames are best, 


although on general principles a photograph 
of a picture is best in a frame without a mat. 
You must, therefore, experiment with yours, but 
if you have a group of prints which you wish 
to hang together, it would be better to frame 
them alike, although you might miss the best 
effects on one or two. No extra charge is made 
for toning casts. There is no cast-iron rule 
about placing a piano, but happily we have de- 
parted from those days when it was always set 
straight against the walls, with keys showing. 
You can turn your square piano and experiment. 
You don’t know the fun of arranging houses if 
you have missed that experimenting. Put a 
sofa in front. Do not drape the piano unless 
you have a handsome piece of embroidery to 
hang across-it. I am so glad that you wrote me. 


E. G. D.—I do not believe that the trouble lies 
with the draperies, but with the windows them- 
selves. Ordinarily windows should be arranged 
to suggest the beyond, the outside, but now and 
then in town one wants to suggest a shutting 
in, as though one’s windows were part of a gen- 
eral environment which enclosed one in safety. 
Could you spend ten dollars for a yellow crackled 
glass with leaded panes? That would shut the 
glare out and bring cheerfulness in. My other 
solution would be to use a varnish with Vene- 
tian pink (which is yellow) directly on the win- 
dow-panes themselves, letting your lace curtains 
hang over them. Another solution would be to 
get a colored madras and put that against the 
panes (your thin curtains over, perhaps), let- 
ting the light shine through. It would always 
be softened. I know an artist who does that 
at his front door. The effect is of stained glass 
and cheerful. But I should prefer the yellow 
crackled glass. 


ALABAMA.—A room in which you want to be 
happy should be papered with your most con- 
genial color. Are you happiest with green, red, 
yellow, or rose tones? Your floor might be stained 
with-walnut, which leaves you free to do your 
walls as you choose. If you decide on red, you 
must, however, have white wood-work. Mahog- 
any is possible but not agreeable. Do not cut 
across a corner with a couch. What have you 
back of yours? Anything else but an awkward 
space? Put the secretary where the light will 
fall over the writer’s left shoulder. Do not 
put the table in the middle of the room unless 
you can all be comfortable about it. After all, 
when one establishes a feeling of comfort in a 
living-room, half the battle is fought. No one 
becomes critical. 
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THE COLLEGE ATHLETE 


who demands a staunch, perfect running wheel in his 
sports is no more enthusiastic about 1901 models of 


Romer’ 


BICYCLES 
** 22. Year-Old Favorites” 
than are those men and women who ride for HEALTH and 
PLEASURE on smooth-running wheels of proven worth, 
for comfort and safety’s sake. Standard Ramblers cost $40, 
20-lb. RACER, and RAMBLER BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 
alittle more—worth much more 


Catalog, with fine Indian Poster cover, free, at Rambler agencies everywhere 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO 





















Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often -and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’ ; all sorts of people use it. 
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Our 1901 Line cs Entirely New 
A Bevel Gear Chainless or *60 
C rame Roadster 7or “50 
ur Royal Blue Roadster or *40 
Another Good Roadster for *30 


y ~apee se wie fry ev 
Cleveland Sales Dept. Westfield, Mass 
Western Office 
Blackhawk Street @ Cherry Avenue Chicago. 

















BAZAR 
QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 
er than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 
The Bazar’s correspondence is too large to permit an 
earlier reply. 


L. L.—Your sister would better buy a light- 
weight blue cloth or blue serge for her spring 
suit, as blue will certainly be becoming to her. 
For yourself I should advise a light tan or 
covert cloth. The Eton jackets are still in 
favor, made with quite long points in front, or 
the fitted jacket waist that comes below the 
belt. Your mother would better have her gray 
serge made with the three-quarter-length coat 
and loose fronts and black velvet collar turned 
down. For her black grenadine I should advise 
her- copying- model on page 335, Bazar No. 
6, substituting black lace entre-deux over white 
satin for the striped silk panels. 


J. A. 8.—The black lace would not be suitable 
if you are wearing mourning, even light mourn- 
ing, but you can perfectly well wear the black 
taffeta, especially if you trim it with folds 
of black cloth, which are considered very smart 
at present. 


F. F. L.—You can perfectly well use a green 
lining with your black and white organdie. For 
your black taffeta skirt and coat I should advise 
a skirt with a flaring flounce trimmed with rows 
of black velvet ribbon, a short Eton or bolero 
trimmed to match; but be sure that your Eton 
coat has long points in front. Your skirt will 
hang better if you have it’ made unlined. You 
should line your coat with white and wear it 
over a white blouse. 





Amy.—The bolero jacket is the best, but I 
do not advise a velvet jacket for summer under 
any circumstances. On pages 350 and 351 of Ba- 
zak No. 6 are models that will help you to decide. 
The trains of summer skirts should only lie about 
two inches on the floor. 


D. E. N.—You can entirely change your gown 
by putting in back breadths of black satin'in a 
reguiar box-pleat, and then have some of the 
satin to trim the waist. Before doing this. how- 
ever, I should be very sure that the gown is 
worth spending that amount of money on. If 
it is not, you would better have a belt and sash 
tied at the back, the sash made of taffeta silk 
with round ends trimmed with narrow Tom 
Thumb fringe. 


Miiprep.—Watches are now more worn on 
chains than with the small fob chains, but it is 
not out of fashion to use the small fob. 












Tortire.—I should not advise at all your get- 
ting a corduroy suit for summer. Either serge 
or cheviot is much better. The corduroy that 
stands hard wear is too heavy and warm for 
summer. Thank you very much for your 
courtesy in telling me of the successful experi- 
ment of washing crépe de Chine in soap and 
water. I am always glad to hear of such ex- 











periments turning out well. 
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“The bright side of life 4s always 
visible from the wheel.” 
A good road or a pleasing prospect is additionally 
enjoyable if the rider is mounted on a Columbia Bevel- 
Gear Chainless. The mechanism always runs the same, 
>» exertion is reduced to a minimum and there are no small 
annoyances. New Models, $75. 
Columbia Chain Wheels remain the standard of the chain 
type. New Models, $50. 
Hartfords, New Models, $35. Vedettes, New Models, $25. 
Cushion Frame, for Chainless or Chain Columbias, $5.00 
extra. Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5.00 extra. 


Catalogue free of dealers or by mail 
for 2-cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Our beautiful Catalogue fir tree® upon application 
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THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


attending the use of the bicycle can 
ous, So appreciated by those who have 
tried it. 


BARNES 


BICYCLES 


are not only very attractive wheels, but 
the best of everything is used in their 
construction to make them all that per- 
fect bicycles should be. 


Barnes Catalog free from Barnes 
dealers or from us, by mail. 


MONARCH SALES DEPT. 
Chicago 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns soon- 

|} er than four weeks from time of their receipt. 

The Bazar's correspondence ig too large to permit an 
earlier reply. ad 


N. G.—The fichu to which you refer was given 
in full, and is to be fitted by a little. dart over 
the shoulder, and trimmed with Truffles. For 
the net gown we shOyld suggest a full circular 
skirt. We should advise you to purchase the 
skirt complete, and inquire for 4 sunburst skirt. 
This will give a better effect than anything you 
can cut, as the sunburst net skirt patterns fit 
comfortably over the hips and fall in ripples 
at the bottom. This skirt should be made over 
a well-fitting. five or sevén gored skirt, and hang 
directly from the waist-line. 


7 

G. E.—It would be better not to make, your 
gowns with embroidery this summer, and if you 
use lace, you should use point d’esprit or plain 
footing. It would be better not to wed¥ the 
all-over insertion of lace and embroidery until 
next summer, but have just as many white 
gowns as possible, and it will not be necéésary 
for you to wear any strictly mourning matérials. 


A. A. A—The Eton jacket is the best for 
your daughter of eleven years, and for your 
older daughter it would be better to have a 
jacket that comes below the waist-line and half- 
fitting. I should certainly advise her wearing 
| corsets instead of the boned waists, for she 
is too old and too large, judging from your de- 
scription, to wear that style any longer. You 
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“| EASILY, RAPIDLY, SMOOTHLY 
pe That’s the way Spalding riders move along. 
\ Original Center Drive 

Spalding Bevel-Gear Chainless 





) 

\ 

y Entirely new models, $75;- ~~ 
_5 Lf Spalding Ghair, Wiieels, $50; Nyacks, $75. 
“=~ \y Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5 additional. 


Catalogue of dealers or by mail from us, 


\{ COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 












































would better take her to some place where she 
can try on several different styles of corsets 
before you decide which is the best, but be care- 
ful to get those that do not compress the ribs 
in any way. For yourself I should advise an 
Eton jacket and a nine-gored skirt of a mixed 
gray material, and your skirt can be made 
to clear the ground for the purpose for whieh 
you desire. I have seen very smart skirts 
made in this nine-gore pattern which are much 
smarter than the ordinary golf skirt. It would 
not be a good plan to have another waist made; 
you would better leave that as it is and buy 
instead some new silk gown—any color that is 
becoming to you. You can have it made after 
model in Bazar 5, page 297, with flaring skirt. 
I think that ought to be becoming. 





Western Frrenp.—Good models for you to 
follow for your white lawn are the ones on 
pages 341 and 346 in Bazar No. 6. The patent- 











leather shoes are quite correct with your gown, 
but if you prefer to wear the kid with patent- 
leather trimmings you can perfectly well do so. 
The chances are you will find them more com- 
fortable for travelling. 


M. H. T.—I cannot think of anything that 
would be better than black taffeta with your 
black cloth. Some of the newest cloth gowns 
have a stitched flounce of taffeta, and I do not 
think it would wear out quickly. The black 
panne velvet would be useless. It is not neces- 
sary to change the cloth strappings on the skirt 
if you put on the stitched flounce. 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing, and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Guerlai Rue de la Paix 


Paris 


The elegant and fashionable Most 
Parisian World uses: 
Eaux pe CoLocne: e e 
Bit Al Exquisite 
ScENTs: 8 | 
Voila pourquoi j’aimais Rosine, le Jardin de Mon Curé, 
Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 4 
Sapocett, special soap for the face: e eal 
Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powper for the face: 


Ladies in all climates : Pink, Yellow, White. p e i fumery 


Catalogue post free on application 























‘Gold Medal, paris Universal 
“YVELOUTINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT ai INVISTE 


TOILET POWDER— CEL. E* A‘W, Invento 
9, Rue de ia Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatare CH. FAY 





























NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. — 7#+ Ygllow Coupon is om 
The 





QUARANTY COUPON 


THE Br cneuiny Dieu ot 
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nd user against imperfections, 
Look for the Name on Every Loop. 














CUSHION- 
BUTTON 






HOSE SUPPORTER 


Catalogue Free. 


LOOK 
For the Name 
on Every Loop, 


GEORGE FROST C0. 
Makers, Boston, Mass. 
























































New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Summer 


[It is time to think about 

your Summer Wardrobe. 
We are well prepared to serve 
you, because we have never 
shown such attractive Suits 
and Skirts at such very low 
prices. 

We make every garment to 
order. What we send you 
must fit and please you. If it 
does not, send it back, and we 
will refund your money. 

- Our new Spring- Catalogue 
and a full line of Samples of 
materials to select from will 

sent to you, free, by re- 
turn mail. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 


Visiting Costumes, 
Lined throughout with ex- 
cellent quality taffeta, 


$15 up. 

New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts,$5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Wash Dresses, $4 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 





Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. Your order, too, 
will five personal attention—the kind of attention 
which you would give it yourself if you were 
having a garment made under your own eyes by 
your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 






















é PAPA'S 
SHIRT 


is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 

| men’s fur- 
»\. nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


36, 41, 
45 
inches 
Treat & Converse, “ecu 
79 & 8r Worth,Street, New York 


Boston * PHILADELPHIA *.. BALTIMORE 
Cuicaco *.. Sr. Louis 
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BOOKS AND- WRITERS 


A most stimulating flavor of history is car- 
ried through A Lady of the Regency, by Mrs. 
Stepney Rawson (Harper & Brothers). In Eng- 
land, where the story was published quite recent- 
ly, it has already gone through six editions, and 
it bids fair to be quite as successful on this side 
of the water. So much of interest and intrigue 
centres around those days of plots and struggles 
between George IV. of England, then Regent, 
and the supporters of his repudiated wife, Caro- 
line of Brunswick, that the story never fails in 
excitement, while a charming heroine and ad- 
mirably manly hero keep up the personal element, 
aside from the historical. One admires the lat- 
ter, Stephen Heseltine, for his strength of self- 
repression..during his long years of devotion 
to his unhappy Queen, even because that very 
trait may seem to savogr more of romance than 
of history. 


Of the making of books on China there seems 
no end. One of the best, because remarkably clear 
and concise and written in a way that makes 
comprehension easy even to one ignorant of Chi- 
nese affairs, is The Real Chinese Question, by 
Chester Holcombe (Dodd, Mead, & Company). 
Mr. Holcombe was for many years Interpret- 
er, Secretary of Legation, and Acting Minister of 
the United States at Peking, and since 1885 has 
been connected with extensive commercial and 
financial enterprises in that country. This is his 
second incursion into the field of literature on 
China, his first volume, The Real Chinaman, 
showing his wide knowledge of the subject. In 
his new book he deals with the peculiar charac- 
ter and conditions of the Chinese which have 
produced the recent uprising. 


One of the very interesting stories in the 
April number of Harper’s MonrTHLy is written 
by A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh, a high-caste Hindu, 
who has contributed to the English Reviews, but 
whose work is little known on this side of the 
water. The story is called “ The Chohan Bride,” 
and is most charming in its Oriental romance 
and intensity. Mark Twain contributes to this 
number his “translation from the original 
MS.” of some “ Extracts from Adam’s Diary,” 
a series of absurd, mirth-provoking combinations 
of primeval innocence and modern facts, which 
every one should read. Other fiction, if one may 
be forgiven for calling Mark Twain’s extracts by 
that name, is “ The Point at Issue,” by William 
Farquhar Payson ; “ There Shall be no Misunder- 
standing,” by Hildegarde Hawthorne; “ Druce 
Fearing,” by Marie Van Vorst, and “A Friend 
of his Youth,” by Gelett Burgess, besides the 
usual instalments of “The Portion of Labor” 
and “The Right of Way,” the two serials by 
Mary E. Wilkins and Gilbert Parker, respective- 
ly. More serious articles are on “ Serpent-Wor- 
shippers of India,” by Walter H. Tribe; “ The 
Australian Squatter,” by H. C. MacIlvaine; “ The 
Rise of Berlin,” by Sidney Whitman, and an Ind- 
ian folk-tale, “The Medicine Grizzly Bear,” by 
George Bird Grinnell. The frontispiece is print- 
ed in colors from a painting by F. V. du Mond, 
of “Mary in the Garden,” to accompany John 
Finley’s Easter poem, “The Sepulchre in the 
Garden.” 
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HAIR RENEWER 


A high-class preparation in every way. Always restores 
color to gray hair, the dark, rich color it used to have. The 
hair grows rapidly, stops coming out, and all dandruff 


D4 If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 te 
disappears. it. P- Hall & Co., Nashua, N. 











364. Woman’s Princess Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

363. 1901 Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 

362. New Handkerchief Frock (Child’s). [llus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 34. Price, 
35 cents. 

361. Woman’s Visiting Costume. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34.. Price, 50 cents. 

360. Child’s Fancy Apron. Illustrated in Harger’s 


HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


ta Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern 
required in ordering by mail. 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in ; oe 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, aa 40 inch bust measure for Bazar No. 4, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 3 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 359. Strapped Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Har- 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of | per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 358. Child’s Gingham Frock, [Illustrated in Har- 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s , r . 

patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 per’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34- Price, 35 cents. 


cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 357- Fancy Shirt Waist. Illustrated in Harper's 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where Bazar No. 3, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 356. Child’s Princesse Frock. Illustrated in Hav- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. 


ing list partially represents the available designs : 





355. Women’s Spring Walking Costume. Illus- 

373. Woman’s Linen Costume. Illustrated in Har- trated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 34. Price, 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 5° o-. : 

372. Child’s Gingham Frock. [Illustrated in Har- 354- Child’s Night Dress. Illustrated in Harper's 


, 


per'’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. Bazar No. 52, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 


271. Chambray Gown for Women. I /lustrated in 353- ay oe New bm ged yeh tarper's 


Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 
- Si icoat. “ sar 
370. Child’s Sailor Costume. [Illustrated in Har- | - No se Vales. gs oot gg at - 


per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. | 351. Model Waist Lining. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 





369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). [!lustrated in Bazar No. 51, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cents. 
Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costame illus- 

368. Young Matron’s Gown. I\lustratedin Harfer’s trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. or 82 50 per costume for children. 

367. Tucked Elbow Sleeve. [llustratedin Harper's | Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34- Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 Money must accompany order, together with size 
inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents | desired and address of sender clearly written. 


366. Fancy Bishop Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | fi 
Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36, and 40 Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 374 


inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents and 375, 0n pages 786 and 787. 
365. New voy nd ae Ip Tilustrated in Renter's HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 

Bazar No. 7, Vol. 34. Sizes for 32, 36,and 40 

inches bust measure. Price, 15 cents. Franklin Square, N. Y. City 














































































THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting 


CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and com- , 
petition. If you have not worn 
them you do not know true corset 
comfort combined with style. Our 
“ Militant” is the acme of straighi- 
front corsets. You may discover 
the secret if you 
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Turn them over and see how 
they’re made. 

All seams run around the 

body. 23 


For sale by every good dealer in the country. When 
gon ask for them, see that you get them —or ee 4 a 

tter store. Our handsome new catalogue mailed 
FREE on request. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York. 














A New English Romance 





A Lady 
of the Regency 


By 
MRS. STEPNEY RAWSON 


Price, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Credit is often established by the “fact of 
having a life insurance policy. It says a good 
deal for its holder—endorses for him. Inves- 
tigate the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than 
four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan’s 
correspondence is two large to permit an earlier reply. 
ne of Household Decoration cannot be answered 

y ma’ 


Readers of this department are requested to send to the 
Bazar the names of any utensils or contrivances which 
have helped them in their household work, and to send the 
names and addresses of the makers of any such articles, 
for the benefit of other women. 


Partor.—First of all you must settle it; settle 
upon some congenial color, and make a_back- 
ground against which you can put all your pos- 
sessions as they accumulate. If you have but 
few, a flowered paper on a white ground, with a 
dado below, running all round the room, makes 
a good beginning. If you are likely to have 
pictures and books, then run bookcases about 
four feet high all round the room, over them 
a plain paper, or one with inconspicuous pat- 
tern. Avoid papers with cream ground-work. 
I have seen none that is interesting. Put the 
little desk to the left of the door. When you 
can, get a tall sereen, and put that to the 
right of the door if the fireplace comes too near 
the portiére. You can then put a small sofa 
by the fire. I should like that long eastern wall 
opposite the door broken up by a mirror over the 
book-shelves, and by a table underneath. You 
might split your bookcase at this point, and make 
a small seat, running the floor color up to a 
line at the head of the book-shelves. One long 
table should go-in front of the bay-window. Do 
not overcrowd the room, and furnish slowly, let- 
ting your needs suggest your purchases. 


Mrs. M. A. F.—A very dark wood greem makes 
a charming color for the outside of a house, 
the trimmings of the windows and doors to be 
white. A golden brown in the hall with that 
black walnut, and, if you can, some red some- 
where—in the rugs, perhaps. You would find 
such cheerfulness follow. Take out the colored 
window and let the lovely western light come 
in. No parlor is pretty with colored glass. In 
the first place the glass itself is not apt to be 
beautiful. Then it introduces a variety of colors 
into a room in which there are already many 
others quite out of harmony. Perhaps you won't 
find your terra-cotta walls so bad if the colored 
window goes. Make the room yellow and white, 
and carry the red of the hall rugs across this 
floor. At all your windows put lace or muslin 
curtains next the panes, and use heavy curtains 
over them, hung from a grille if you want, or 
from poles. Never attempt to curtain a bay- 
window by running lace across. Keep that for 
the panes. You can then shut your inside blinds. 
Get rid of too many colors, and let your thick 
curtains take up the wall-color, and keep muslin 
or lace for the windows. 


A. M. C.—Do let me thank you. 1 have not 
known anything so gracious and so kindly in a 
long time, as the list of recipes which I was 
not able to give to our other subscribers. I only 
trust that if, as they say, they read all the 
answers, whether intended for them or not, that 
they may read this and discover what you have- 
so generously contributed for their benefit. Thus. 
you say to H. J. B. that by using ammonia,, 
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scraping with a knife, her varnish can be re- 
moved, afterward rubbing with powdered moe 1 
ice and water. And to Oara-Oara you say, that | 
her tarnished gold lace can be cleaned with a 
piece of polishing cloth sold at the department 
stores for cleaning metal. And to Southern 
Admirer you suggest that her black lace may 
be dipped in a solution of soap-bark and pressed 
between muslin, and in this way made as good 
as new. You are indeed most kind to tell us 
all these things, and I am more obliged than 
I can tell you, as they will be, I am sure. 


MARGARET.—There can never be too many 


books in a house, and I see no reason why in | 


one like yours you should not have book-shelves 
in your parlor. You can make them not more 
than four feet high, and let them run round 
the room. In that case a light paper used above 
them needs no dado. Now and then, if the room 
permits, I like the line of a bookcase to be 


broken, and one set of shelves to run to the | 


ceiling, but everything must depend upen the 
shape of the particular room. A sofa would 
certainly improve your parlor. Avoid eutting 


across corners, as you have done with ‘your | 


piano and your couch. You can only do so suc- 


cessfully with mirrors or screens, because there | 


is always the awkward place behind which has 
to be filled up. Why do you not cut away the 
partition from the little room into the parlor 
and make it all one, for I see that there is no 
fireplace in the little room? Or you might in- 
stead have a fireplace made, or put in a Franklin, 
using that room as a quiet writing-room. You 
need either a green or a yellow burlaps on your 


walls, the sofa to be covered with green or rich | 


golden-brown velours, as your walls are green 
or yellow. Keep to plain colors for your cur- 
tains—a golden brown if the walls are yellow, 
green if the walls are green. If you want inex- 
pensive materials ask for armures, or mercerized 
cottons. Some of them are charming, and all 
are inexpensive. 


O_p Susscriner.—In my opinion the best effect 
in the woven silk curtains is obtained by a rather 
close weave. I believe they are always woven 
with the warp of red linen cord. Those that 
are most effective have considerable black and 
dark color mixed with the brighter shades. It 
is best to use the colors just as they happen to 
come, but to have a large number of shades at 
hand and cut and mixed together before begin- 
ning. Use no white; the best shades in lighter 
colors are rose and yellows. I do not think velvet 


looks well in with the silks, but it is not impos- | 
sible. I have seen some very effective curtains | 


where there was a half-yard-deep border woven of 
solid black, divided from the mixed part by a 
narrow line of bright yellow, and one charming 
curtain which was all of browns and yellows, 
shaded from almost black at the bottom up to 
a pale creamy yellow at the top. 


Oara-OARA.—A BAZAR reader,: seeing the un- 
satisfactory answer to your question about clean- 
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ing gold lace, writes us that she has “ been told | 


that army officers used pulverized burnt alum 
and find it efficacious. It is applied with a brush, 
and all the powder that remains after the clean- 
ing is very carefully removed.” 
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{To Enjoy 


long life and generations of suc- 
‘cess possess pure, wholesome 
qualities. They have developed 
the 


Pioneer Yeast Powder 


into the recognized and undis- 
puted leader of leaveners to-day :° 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
BEST 
aking Powder 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Gnisel 
DRESS SHIELDS 


THE KIND 
MAMA USES 


c 


| Elastic Soft as Kid 
GUARANTEED 


Perspiration 
Proof 


EASILY WASHED 


NO OTHER SHIELD HAS 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


Sold Everywhere 
CANFIELD RUBBER 





















** We Were Not Disturbed All Night.’’ 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for #& 
their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. The 
record of twenty years shows he great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other 
+ diseases. Recent tests made at the Yale 
Pathological Laboratory proves that vaporized Creso- 
lene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for descrip- 
tive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. ‘ 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Pulton St., New York. ' 
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‘Babs the 
Impossible 


By SARAH GRAND | 


Author of “The Heavenly Twins” 


Illustrated by A. I. Keller 
$1 50 





| change to magazine form, though I 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ.,N.Y. 





FOR 23 YEARS 1900. 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send prepaid 
the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and 
Tumors ever published, and will refer you to persons whom 
we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


1877. 
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“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


THE current number of Harper’s Bazar opens 
with a paper on “ Victoria as Queen and Wo- 
man,” by Margaret Hamilton Welch, illustrated 
with rare photographs. The article by William 
Dean Howells is “ Variations of Reade’s Type 
of Heroine.” “ Cupid’s Sale,” a poem by Carolyn 
Wells, is illustrated by Oliver Herford. The 
new fashions are of decided interest. Marianna 
Wheeler treats “Scarlet Fever” in her paper 
on “Contagious Diseases.’ The magazine is 


_ well filled and interesting from cover to cover.— 


Herald, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 





HarpPer’s Bazar (February 9), in addition 
to its up-to-date fashion department, has useful 
suggestions in social and domestic problems. 
Fiction is represented by popular authors, and 
health and women’s work are the themes of 
various entertaining writers.—Times, Los An- 
geles, California, 





Having taken the Bazar at intervals whenever 
I could afford to do so since I first became ac- 
quainted with it in 1880, I ordered it at the be- 
ginning of this year, hoping to become a regular 
subscriber henceforth. Like many other of your 


| subscribers, the Bazar recalls memories to me 


of weddings and births, and has never failed to 
be a friend at need whenever its aid has been 
invoked. Now that I have four girls and a little 
son to dress, I need it more than ever.—Mrs. 
M. R., Labasa, Fiji. 


I am a great admirer of your magazine, and 
never fail to purchase it each week. I am delight- 
ed with it; it is simply a perfect work of art 
and literature, and the fashion designs are so 
I have never. before tried any of your 
cut-paper patterns, but know they are all you 
claim for them. I love HarPer’s BAzar.—Mrs. 
M. J. K., Sacramento, California. 





The dear old Bazar has been such a comfort 
to me for many years. The very first number 
issued was brought to me by my dear -husband, 
and every year since it has been like a friend 
to me. The years in which we have neglected 
to renew our subscription it has been brought 
every week. I can’t quite get used to the 
like it 
very much, it is so convenient.—M. B., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


After my marriage my husband discovered my 
fondness for the Bazar. He may forget our 
marketing on Saturday, but he never forgets my 
Bazag.—Mrs. W. 8. J. 





It is many years since your valuable publica- 
tion started, but my mother has always had it 
among her “ indispensables,” and I have grown 
up with it. We were very sorry when you stopped 
having the pattern sheets; they had been of in- 
estimable benefit to us; but the “cut patterns ” 
are very good indeed.—M. H., Knoaville, Tennes- 
see. 
[Ep. Nore.—The Bazar now publishes a pat- 
tern sheet gratuitously at intervals of seven or 
eight weeks. ] 
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Refreshments of surpassing delicacy. Dainty little 
wafers that have been the success of the sedson, 
served at the banquet board, the tea table or at the 
afternoon reception. 


RAMONA#ATHENA | 


Sugar Wafers 


won popularity through their novelty in substance 
and flavor. Nothing like them was ever before 
tasted. Proper to serve at any time—a dessert in 
themselves or as an accompaniment to any kind of 
dessert. Unusually pleasing with the cup of tea, 
chocolate,or cocoa. Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Sm 


























Special Notice to Golf Players 


You can keep thoroughly in touch with the 
game if you have in your possession a copy of 


Harper’s Official 
Golf Guide for 1901 


IT TELLS 


How to reach all Golf Clubs. When organized, names of officers, 
entrance fees, annual dues, distance of holes, kind of courses. 


IT GIVES 


Summary of events in 1900. Championship statistics for seven years. 
List of all golf associations and clubs belonging to them. 








Invaluable for Settling Disputes 


Handsomely Illustrated. | Completely Indexed. 
Bound in half-leather. 


Price, $1.00 


Sure ELatper & Brothers “ci"* 
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[The Next Bazar—Out March 30th | 











Among the special features of great interest that will appear in the next issue of 
HARPER’S BAZAR will be found a paper 


In Lodgings at Oxford 


by CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL, illustrated with rare pliotographs, and full of practical 
information as well as delightful description of life in the old English university town. 

Mr. WILLIAM DeEaN HOWELLS, whose papers on “Heroines of Nineteenth Century 
Fiction” are attracting such widespread attention, writes next week of 


George Eliot’s First and Last Heroines 


and his article is illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Another feature will be some new and exceedingly interesting photographs of 


Persons in the Public Eye 


at the present time. Among these will be found the latest photograph of the Dowager 

Empress of Germany, the King of England in Scotch kilts, with his granddaughters, the 

Ladies Duff, on his knees, the latest photograph of the Duchess of York. and many others. 
The short story to be published next week will be a tale 


Between Darkness and Dawn 
by ELIZABETH G, JORDAN, author of “ Tales of the City Room.” In the next instalment of 


The House of de Mailly 


admirers of that fascinating romance will find several especially dramatic situations. 
The BAZAR’S great department of Fashions will include next week special articles on 


Spring and Summer Hats and Costumes 
written by A. T. ASHMORE, and illustrated by ETHEL and Guy Rose of Paris, and Miss 
Cooper and Miss Goopwin of New York. 
Miss LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH, who is writing an especially interesting series of 
articles on the decoration and furnishing of an apartment, gives special attention next week to 


Windows 


Her article, which is full of information and practical suggestions, will be illustrated with 
numerous excellent photographs. 








For the benefit of those interested in Art, Mr. ge |. A’BECKET describes the most 
interesting pictures shown at the recent Water Color Exhibition, and his article is illus- 
trated with photographs. 

Miss KATHARINE DE FOREST writes one of her interesting letters from Paris, discussing 
the latest fashions and happenings in the gay French city. 

MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH gives women the latest news and gossip of the women’s 
clubs. 

The department of Cut Paper Patterns will be even more than usually complete and 
helpful, and will contain the latest designs for bathing costumes for women and children. 

The Editorial Comment will be terse and to the point. Two pages of Humor will 
delight the children, and the usual instalment of “ Answers to Mothers,” by MARIANNA 
WHEELER (Superintendent of the New York Babies’ Hospital), will appear, together with 
Madame BLAyY's Recipes, Answers to Questions Concerning Household Decoration, Ques- 
tions of Good Form, etc. 

No up-to-date woman, with an interest in the current topics of the day and the affairs 
of the household, should miss this number of HARPER’S BAZAR. 














] Cc. & HARPER @ BROTHERS $A O00 a 
copy Franklin Square, New York ® year 
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